





















COAST TO COAST 
MASSEY-HARRIS 
OFFERS MOST 


MAIL COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Coast to Coast 


MASSEY-HARRIS TRACTORS 


HYDRAULIC SYSTEM 
I EVER SAW” 


awMto 


G AU- oNS 


PLENTY OF /T 
POWER FOR p, 
MY HILL LAND”C; 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY! In a nutshell, that’s what farmers’ 
comments add up to, when they start talking Massey-Harris tractors. 
You hear the same story whether you listen to a man who drives the 
big brute-strong M-H ”55”, or one who drives the handy little M-H 
"Pony”, or any of the sizes in between. A surprising amount of power 
for the size of the tractor, both on drawbar and belt work. Low fuel 
consumption per acre or per hour. Easy starting. Easy steering. 
Comfortable riding. Best hydraulic system they ever saw. MORE 
FOR YOUR MONEY! Gasoline or diesel. 


Massey-Harris Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

Without putting me under obligation, please send complete 
information about the Massey-Harris machines I have 
marked with an “X” below: 

W [H Tractors O One-way Disc 

B ! Combines D Wide Level Disc Harrow 

■ Seed Drills O Cultivators 

»MR. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS 
°N MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Seems there’s always work need¬ 
ing doing on a farm. Guess that’s 
why a lazy man never could make 
a good farmer. A job wanting done 
on Dad’s place for a long time was 
fixing up an old barn. Don’t know 
how old that barn is. It’s sound as 
a dollar inside, but outside it looks 
shabby and rundown. 

With this job in mind last winter, 
we drove in to see our local Johns- 
Manville dealer and got a lot of in¬ 
formation and folders about modern 
asbestos building materials. 

Came dry weather we got started. 
First, we nailed every loose board 
and shingle down tight. Then we 
put Johns-Manville Cedargrain Sid¬ 
ing Shingles on all the outside walls. 
One of our neighbours who’s a pretty 
fair carpenter on the side, was giv¬ 
ing us a hand and the siding shingles 

makes these A, 

shingles of /jj Fs. 

asbestos / _ 

They’re 

fireproof, rotproof — 

and ratproof. We 

chose the Browntone, 

but you can get them in red, W- 

green or gray tones, as well 

as Dover white. 

Cedargrain Siding Shingles never 
need to be painted for protection 
and we figure this saving alone will 
repay the investment cost in time. 

For the roof on the old barn we 
used J-M Durabestos Shingles and 
laid them right over the old ones. 
They’re also made of asbestos and 
can’t ever burn, rot or curl up. 

Next job is to do some fixing up 
inside the barn. And for that we’ve 
bought J-M Flexboard. Found out 
all about Flexboard while we were 
studying shingles and siding. 

Seems wonderful the way Johns- 
Manville takes asbestos and cement 
and by special processes turns these 
two minerals into a light, tough 
building board that’s ideal on the 
farm. It’s so tough rats can’t get 
through it. So weatherproof it can be 
used outdoors as well as in. It can’t 
burn or rot and never 
needs painting or other 
preservative treatment. 
\VOf course, where 
Vljjft V\ you use it in 

lkT^Lvr ^>the house and 

want some 
other colour than 
its own gray, it 
will take paint 
'• beautifully. 

Another thing about Flexboard; 
you can curve it to fit rounded sur¬ 
faces and nail it close to the edges 
without splitting. 

We’re going to use Flexboard to 
build a rotproof, ratproof grain bin 
in the “new” barn too. 8 feet wide, 


With holidays over Santa becomes a memory and the school teacher takes over, 
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12 feet long and 7 feet high. Should 
hold nearly 400 bushels we figure. 

J-M sells another asbestos-cement 
building board called Asbestoboard. 
It too is fireproof and rotproof, 
but lower in cost. Unbeatable for 
real low-down installation economy. 

Those Johns-Manville folders I 
mentioned have a lot of useful in¬ 
formation for farmers. You can get 
them free from your J-M dealer, or 
write Canadian Johns- 
Manville, Dept. 177. 199 
Bay St., Toronto. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE I 
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Johns-Manville 

ASBESTOS SHINGLES 

CEDARGRAIN SIDING SHINGLES 
DURABESTOS ROOF SHINGLES 
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says Mrs. Oscar Young Danser 



“ When We’re not working in the potato fields, 
Audrey and Connie like to help me in the 
greenhouse with my potted plants. After¬ 
wards. when our hands feel dry and gritty, 
Jergens Lotion is a blessed relief. 


“No one pays much attention to the cards 
at our card parties,” Evelyn Danser con¬ 
fessed. “The gossip is so much more inter¬ 
esting ! 

“We hear who’s getting married...having 
a baby.. . arriving or leaving town . .. long 
before the local papers get to print it. 

“We love this chance to get away from 
housework. And we try to look our pret¬ 
tiest.” Mrs. Danser never worries about her 
hands. She uses Jergens Lotion regularly, 
so they’re always ready for a party. 



"Our garden keeps us in food all year. I can 
300 to 400 quarts of fruits and vegetables. 
With all the scraping and washing, my 
hands would be constantly chapped if it 
weren’t for Jergens Lotion. 



" During the Winter we’d be lost without Jergens Lotion doesn’t merely coat skin with 
Jergens Lotion. It smooths away the dry- a film of oil. It penetrates the upper layers 
ness that comes from the cold winds out- and furnishes the beautifying moisture, 
doors and dry heat indoors. Jergens is the dry, thirsty skin needs. And Jergens Lo- 
best skin-softener we’ve found!” tion is only 15$, 37$, 65$, $1.15. 


(made in Canada) 

ore women use JERGENS LOTION than any other hand care in the world! 



Mr. Gardiner on Farm Policy 

Excerpts from Hansard explain govern¬ 


ment policy on t 

D URING the session of Parliament 
which opened on Tuesday, 
October 9, 1951, and adjourned 
over the Christmas holiday, the gov¬ 
ernment introduced a measure to 
establish an Agricultural Products 
Board. In the course of this debate, 
several statements of importance to 
farmers were made by the minister, 
which are reproduced here in the 
hope that they will be useful to 
readers of The Country Guide. Each 
quotation is preceded by its appropri¬ 
ate reference in Hansard. 

Agricultural Products Board. De¬ 
cember 15, p. 2048: “During the war 
and the transitional periods, we had 
a board to handle dairy products, a 
board to handle meat products, and a 
board to handle special products. This 
will constitute one board to take the 
place of those three.” 

December 17, p. 2075: “As I under¬ 
stand it . . . they (the board) only have 
one authority, and that is to buy and 
sell farm products when they are in¬ 
structed by the government to do 
so ... In order to make it clear that 
they can perform that service for the 
Agricultural Prices Support Board, the 
bill names the Agricultural Prices Sup¬ 
port Board as one of the authorities for 
which they may act—with government 
instruction, of course.” 

December 17, p. 2076: “There is 
not much use of arguing the question 
as to whether you are in favor of bulk 
buying or not. There are certain coun¬ 
tries that will not buy in any other 
way; and if you want to sell to them, 
you are going to sell in bulk or not at 
all. It just so happens that one of 
those countries is one to which we are 
most anxious to sell ... If they came 
to us and said: ‘We want to buy cer¬ 
tain things, we want to buy them in 
Canada, but we do not want to go to 
the trade and we would like to have 
the government buy them,’ we will 
say: ‘This board can buy them for 
you’.” 

November 13, p. 993: “. . . To start 
off with, the board will draw not more 
than $15,000,000. We can purchase 
whatever we require to purchase but, 
having purchased a commodity, we 
sell it. As we obtain money for it, that 
goes back into the account.” 

December 17, p. 2061: “The ques¬ 
tion which is relevant to the whole 
discussion is . . . whether this board 
interferes with the activities of boards 
appointed by the provinces under 
their legislation. Of course, it does not 
interfere in any way with that matter. 
As a matter of fact, I would go on to 
say that the government has promoted 
those organizations through sessions 
with the provinces and otherwise, and 
has no desire to interfere with them in 
any way whatsoever.” 

Agricultural Prices Support Act. 
December 17, p. 2082: “As hon. 
members know, there have been dif¬ 
ferent methods followed in securing 
for farmers reasonable prices for their 
products. The floor price method is 
one, and that is followed in connection 
with butter. It has been followed in 
connection with pork products. We do 
not follow a policy of establishing a 
floor price . . . with eggs . . . When the 
British stopped buying eggs two years 
ago, the price went down to 16 cents 


igricultural support ■■ 

a dozen in some parts of Canada . . BH 
We told the trade and the producer.^H 
to go ahead and handle their owi^B 
affairs, but at the end of the seasoi^B 
we would take the eggs in storage a^| 
38 cents a dozen. Eggs have remainec^B 
above 38 cents all the time.” H 

November 13, p. 998: “. . . Any actH 
that is passed today based upon thcH 
Agricultural Prices Support Act shouldH 
deal with the whole Dominion of Can-B 
ada, not with one or two provinces. IfH 
we attempted to deal with therrfH 
(Maritime potato growers) on thatH 
basis, and put a floor price on it atH 
so-and-so, I am afraid it would do theB 
potato producers much more harmH 
than good. 4 

“We have somewhat the same thingS 
existing in connection with apples. All ■ 
our dealings during the war and im-1 
mediately after the war were with H 
British Columbia and Nova Scotia . . .V 
What we have now said to the apple I 
producers is that if we are going to | 
apply the Agricultural Prices Supports 
Act we will have to apply it right I 
across Canada.” I 

Parity. November 13, p. 997: “. . . I 
I am going to be perfectly candid and ■ 
say that no one who touches this mat- J 
ter—including myself—likes the word I 
‘parity’, and we have never used it. -I 
We have stated in the act what we are I 
doing. We have not stated it is parity I 
... We have a record of what the „ 
situation was in the last three years of 
the war. Every farm organization in-< 
Canada said that if they could main¬ 
tain that position throughout time, * 
they would be perfectly satisfied. We 
said that we will retain that position 
or do everything we can to retain that 
position just as long as possible. 

“. . . There are so many different “ 
definitions of parity that we do not 
use the word ‘parity.’ We have set up " 
what to all intents and purposes is a\ 
formula upon which we work, and on 
that basis we have maintained a posi¬ 
tion where the price has been all the 
time upward. It is true that the price * 
of everything that is being bought has 
also been all the time upward. But 
before we have set the floor price at 
all on anything, we have figured out 
what would likely maintain the level 
of the price the farmer was going to 
receive in relation to what we expected 1 
he was going to have to pay; and so 
far we have been fairly fortunate 

“Mr. Quelch: ‘Then the intention is * 
to maintain the floor price so that the 
price of agricultural products today 
will bear the same relation to the price ^ 
of other products as the price of agri¬ 
cultural products in 1943 to 1945, or . 
to the price of other commodities.’ 

“Mr. Gardiner: ‘That is what we ^ 
have been working for, yes’.” 

(December 17, p. 2083: Mr. Gar¬ 
diner placed on Hansard a table 
which gives the average 'wholesale 
market prices at Montreal of some 
principal farm products by years from 
1943 to 1945 inclusive, together with 
the average of monthly prices for 11 
months in 1951, and the latest quota¬ 
tion for each product as at December 
15, 1951.) 

Producer Representation. December 
17, p. 2076: “. . . As to whether the 
board should have farmer representa- 
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tion on it, I am only going to answer 
with the same answer as I gave at the 
time we were setting up the original 
board to deal with agricultural floor 
prices, or what is properly known as 
the Agricultural Prices Support Act. 
We were then asked to put on that 
board representatives of the producers. 

I took that matter to the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, and I asked 
them which they would prefer to have, 
the chairmanship of that board or 
representation on an advisory com- j 
mittee. We were quite prepared to 
appoint their president, Mr. Hannam 
—and he is still their president—chair¬ 
man of the board. They took that mat¬ 
ter back to their board, and discussed 
it . . . They said: ‘Set up an ad- j 
visory board and give us representa- 1 
tion on it; make it possible for that 
board to be called together at thei^ 
request from time to time; we would 
much rather have that than have a 
member on the board.’ That is the way 
we have been operating. Mr. Hannam 
is the chairman of this advisory com¬ 
mittee. He was made chairman be¬ 
cause he was the president of the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 
They have been allowed to nominate 
nine, I think it is, of the 16 members 
of the committee, then the provinces 
have been allowed to nominate mem¬ 
bers. The result is that by far the 
greater number of those who are on 
the committee are deputy ministers 
from the provinces or representatives 
of farm organizations across the coun¬ 
try. Every time they have indicated a 
desire to be called in here—and they 
indicated it through the chairman, Mr. 
Hannam, they have been called in. 
They have set a date which was satis¬ 
factory to us and to them, they have 
come here and advised us on every 
important action that has been taken 
from that time down to the present 
... I suggest that none of those who 
are closely associated with that or¬ 
ganization will suggest that this pro¬ 
cedure ought to be changed.” 

December 17, p. 2078: “Mr. Wright: 
‘Are these men who are on these ad¬ 
visory committees of the two boards 
in any way prevented through being 
members of these advisory boards 
from coming back to the producers 
and fully discussing their position on 
the advisory committee with regard to 
matters that may have been discussed 
between them and the government?’ 

“Mr. Gardiner: ‘The committee is 
set up with a full understanding and 
in such a manner that the members 
are advisory not only to the depart¬ 
ment and through the department to 
the government, but they are intended 
to be advisory as from the department 
to farm organizations represented and 
the provincial governments repre¬ 
sented ... We have had an under¬ 
standing from the beginning that 
while these discussions are on, a great 
many things may be said on both sides 
that should not be spread indiscrimi¬ 
nately around the country. We could 
not give it if it were going to be 
spread around the country, and they 
would not be in a position to advise if 
they did not have all the facts. I must 
say that over the years, I think begin¬ 
ning back about 1934, down to the 
present, there has never been any occa¬ 
sion that I know of when anyone came 
out of that committee and said any¬ 
thing they should not have said, and 
that is a rather remarkable 
experience’.” 


10,000 REVOLUTIONS 

PER MINUTE DEMAND SKIflUCMC 


Out of the tail pipe roars a fiery blast of 
air to ‘rocket’ a Vampire through the sky 
at sizzling speeds. The impelling jet is 
generated by the turbine blades of an 
engine which spin at over 10,000 revolu* 
lions per minute. 

New Air Force engines are built to do 
things unheard of, even ten years ago. 
The precision found in a jet engine is a 
mechanic’s dream. Tolerances of more 
than .0002 inch are prohibited. Yet the 
era of jet engines has just begun! 

If you are mechanically-minded, here is 


your opportunity to get in on the ground 
floor. 

The Air Force will give you a complete 
and thorough trade training in jet engines. 
Be an Aero-Engine Technician in the 
R. C. A. F. ! Serve Canada and learn a 
valuable trade! 

YOU can start your training nou/ 
as an Aero - Fngine Technician 
in the &.C.AF. 

OTHER TRADES OPEN INCLUDE ... AIR. 
FRAME... ARMAMENT... RADIO-RADAR 
... INSTRUMENT ... SUPPLY 


To troin os on R.C.A.F. Technician, you must be between 17 and 40 .. .be physically fit... have Grade 8 education or better 


RCAF 

ROYAL CANADIAN AIRFORCE 


SEE THE CAREER COUNSELLOR AT YOUR NEAREST 
R.C.A.F. RECRUITING UNIT - OR MAIL THIS COUPON 


Director of Personnel Manning, 

R.C.A.F. Headquarters, Ottawa. 

Please mail to me, without obligation, Jull particulars regarding 
enrolment requirements and openings now available in the R. C. A.r. 

NAME (Please Print) 

STREET ADDRESS... 

CITY.PROVINCE 

EDUCATION (by grade and province) 

. . .AGE 


(Surname) 


(Christian Name) 


CAF 
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BEST OF THE BUNCH 

...SAYS SASKATCHEWAN 
WHEAT FARMER WHO HAS 
OWNED MANY TRACTORS 

"Total upkeep cost for my 3-year-old 'LA’ Tractor has been 
one set of 'CASE’ lettering, and tractor still runs like new. 
Uses no oil yet. I do an awful lot of hard work with it . . . 
You can’t get a better outfit. I’ve owned a lot of tractors 
in my time and my Case 'LA’ is the best of the bunch.” 

L. F., Ponteix, Sask. 


BIGGER CHANCE FOR 
BIGGER CROPS WITH 
CASE SEEDMETER 
DRILLING PRECISION 


Prairie Province farmers have their own problems, 

and Case Tractors and implements are built to help whip 
those problems. Eager, economical power and long-lived 
dependability in Case Tractors help make full use of the 
short season. Time-saving units like the 10-foot "WPH” 
Tiller with seeding attachment (above) do the job well and 
fast. That’s why "It Pays to Farm with Case.” 





Every furrow behind a Case Seedmeter Press Drill is seeded, 
covered, and packed uniformly. Saskatchewan wheat farmer Ted 
Wentland (above) says, "I buy Case equipment because it stands 
up so good.” In three years his only repair expense on his "LA” 
Tractor was one light bulb. 


There’s a size and type of Case Seedmeter Drill for every 
need—press drills, single and double furrow openers, plain and 
fertilizer models, etc. Low-cost 2-plow Case Model "VA” Tractor 
shown above makes light work of 14-foot double^disk Case Seed¬ 
meter Drill near Beausejour, Man. 


says, 


tter 


A. E. Vanstone’s 3-plow High-Clearance Model "DC-4” 
Tractor walks off with his 12-foot Case Cultivator. Owner 
'It’s a wonderful cultivator. Sure goes into the ground 
how hard it is.” C. J. Loewen of Manitoba reports 
lltivator "Sure is a killer in quack grass.” 




Low Total Power Cost is what counts in a tractor, and 
farmers have long been getting just that in Case Tractors. 
Now, factory-approved LPG fuel equipment for Case "LA” 
and "D” Series Tractors cuts power costs still more. Ask 
your Case Dealer. 


Get illustrated booklets for more facts. Mark machines that 
interest you, write others in margin. Tear out and send today to 
J. I. Case Co., Dept. CG-1, Calgary,Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon, 
Winnipeg or Toronto. Use address nearest you. 

□ 4-3 plow "LA” Tractor D Seedmeter Drills 

□ Fast 3-plow "DC-4” O Wheatland Plows 

□ Low-cost 2-plow "VA” □ "O” Field Cultivator 

□ Larger 2-plow "S" □ Self-Propelled Combines 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
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by H. S. FRY 

in The Doldrums 


I T is a reasonably safe guess that few among 
those who attended the 1951 Federal-Provin¬ 
cial Agricultural Conference in Ottawa early 
in December came away feeling that the Con¬ 
ference had accomplished anything of value to 
Canadian agriculture. 

It was apparent early in the Conference that 
only a miracle could keep it out of the doldrums. 
This anticlimax from the wartime fever of farm 
production had been approaching for several years. 
It began to develop as the corrosive influence of 
Britain’s dollar problem was exerted with increas¬ 
ing force against the stability of the British market 
for Canadian farm products. 

No miracle materialized to save the Conference. 
The Rt. Hon. James G. Gardiner, minister of agri¬ 
culture, who has dominated every conference since 
1942, had returned the day before from Rome, 
where he had led the Canadian delegation at the 
Conference of the Food and Agriculture Organiza¬ 
tion (F.A.O.) of the United Nations. About the 
only enlivening incident of the Conference was 
when he admitted that he had changed his 
mind about Rome as the permanent head¬ 
quarters of F.A.O. The minister didn’t enlarge much 
on this admission, except to say that east of this 
modern city live 55 per cent of the world’s popu¬ 
lation, who produce only a little more than a third 
of the world’s food. The delegates could only 
surmise that the sight of the huge city, equipped 
with all of the amenities of modern living, but still 
exhibiting some magnificent ruins from the days 
of ancient Rome, the pride of the invincible 
Caesars, had stirred his imagination. Perhaps he 
had remembered that this ancient city, which was 
the fountainhead of a world empire, had been 
overrun by hordes of barbarians, and disintegrated 
1,500 years ago. Could it happen again, and was 
it true that empty stomachs caused more wars than 
full ones? Is poverty and disease the reverse side 
of the face of greed and exploitation? 

The minister made little use of the opportunity to 
elucidate and inspire. Instead, he told the delegates 
that Canada can produce more livestock, dairy 
products and wheat, if we can be shown how to 
get our surplus production from the producer to 
the consumer market. He believed that the best 
places to sell Canadian farm produce are Canada, 
the United States, and Britain, in the order named. 
“Of course,” he said, “we can peddle things around 
a bit outside of that area.” But he offered no hope 
or belief that the United Nations, operating through 
F.A.O., could soon function in such a way 
that the farmers of the world would be urged to 
produce, so that from their abundance the hungry 
might be fed and world peace brought nearer. 
It was, we remember, Mark Twain who said, “Man 
is the only animal that blushes. Or needs to.” 

I T is difficult to believe that these annual con¬ 
ferences could not be made productive and very 


The Federal-Provincial Agricultural 
Conference at Ottawa dragged out its 
two-day existence on a monotonous diet 
of statistics 

worthwhile. Surely the top executives of ten pro¬ 
vincial departments of agriculture, together with a 
representative delegation from the Canadian Fed¬ 
eration of Agriculture, and all of the top brass of 
the federal department, can find enough problems 
annually, which affect the nearly 700,000 farmers 
of this country, to provide profitable discussion for 
two or three days. As it was, only four provincial 



In the foreground is the minister of agriculture, 
Rt. Hon. James G. Gardiner; on his right his parlia¬ 
mentary assistant, R. McCubbin,' M.P., and on his 
left is A. M. Shaw, director, Marketing Service, and 
Conference chairman, with Dr. J. G. Taggart, 
deputy minister, next. 



ministers of agriculture thought it worthwhile this 
year to attend the Conference. 

Canada’s principal agricultural marketing prob¬ 
lems develop out of the interprovincial and export 
marketing of farm products. Under the British 
North America Act, such marketing problems are 
assigned to the federal government. It follows that 
a Federal-Provincial Agricultural Conference is 
largely arranged and managed by the federal min¬ 
ister and his officers. The latter are organized into 
appropriate committees to deal with groups of 
products such as grain and seeds, livestock, dairy 
products, fruit and vegetables, and so on. Available 


market information and statistics are studied by 
these committees who prepare reports for the Con¬ 
ference. These, after discussion and final blue- 
pencilling by the minister, are forwarded to the 
provincial departments of agriculture for study and 
examination, in the light of their own conditions. 
The theory is that when they appear at the Con¬ 
ference later, they will be better prepared for 
discussion. 

During the war years, the problem of increasing 
production was constant. Prices of most major 
products were a subject for negotiation, largely 
between Britain and Canada, and such negotiations 
often culminated about the time of the Conference. 
Much reliance was naturally placed on the federal 
ministers, and with the development of state trad¬ 
ing and the negotiation of all contracts by the gov¬ 
ernment, the production program came from the 
senior government, and the provincial governments 
helped in carrying it out. With the gradual dis¬ 
appearance of these contracts and with wheat and 
coarse grains all turned over to the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, operating through the Cana¬ 
dian Wheat Board, the situation changed materially 
although the thinking so developed, remained. 

M OREOVER, during the last two or three years, 
there have been no major products which 
presented serious marketing problems. This con¬ 
dition, which has developed primarily because of 
Canada’s remarkable ability to consume more and 
more of her own farm products, has, so to speak, 
left the annual Federal-Provincial Agricultural Con¬ 
ference teetering on the edge of expectancy, and 
wondering when the return of traditional surpluses 
will be evident. 

During 1951, for example, the Agricultural Prices 
Support Board has had stand-by programs with 
respect to five farm products: eggs, potatoes, but¬ 
ter, cheese and pork. Up to the end of November, 
no eggs have been offered to the Board under its 
guarantee of 38 cents a dozen for Grade “A” large; 
no butter under its guarantee (to April 30, 1953), 
basis 58 cents (later 63 cents) delivered, Montreal; 
no cheese, under the guarantee to January 1, 1952), 
of 28 cents per pound, Montreal, plus allowance 
for carrying and storage; and no pork products, 
guaranteed at $31.45 per 100 pounds for fresh- 
frozen Wiltshire sides from Grade “A” carcasses, 
in storage, Toronto (equal to $32.50 seaboard). 
Potatoes, too, unlike recent years, will offer no 
headache this year. A short crop and a wholesale 
price of $3.00 or more per 75-pound bag of Mari¬ 
time potatoes, will make the growers who have 
them sufficiently happy. The 1950 crop required 
about $300,000 of price support, to maintain the 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island prices 
at $1.20 per barrel. 

Also, the apple growers of British Columbia, 
Nova Scotia and Ontario evidently do not expect 
much difficulty in (Please turn to page 38) 



Representatives of prairie provincial departments of agriculture: Hon. F. C. Bell, minister of agriculture for Manitoba, in the center. Others, left to right: 
E. Evans, statistician; E. E. Brockelbank, director. Animal Industry Branch; H. W. Horner, deputy minister — Saskatchewan; J. R. Bell, deputy minister, Mani¬ 
toba; R. M. Putnam, superintendent of agricultural schools, and O. S. Longman, deputy minister — Alberta. 
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The Town that Migrated 




Upper left: Cat trail and projected railway from Sherridon to Lynn Lake. Center left: 
Transporting a large rock crusher. Lower left: A portable scaffold for lifting cats through 
the ice. Lower right: Transporting a house over the cat trail. 


the area was covered by heavy muskeg and rock 
overburden. McVeigh traced the origin of the 
prophetic boulder by following the direction of 
glacial flow to a spot where his magnetometer 
showed an irregularity, but he had no way of 
knowing that he had made a tremendous 
discovery. 

The next step was to report the findings to 
Eldon L. Brown, then general manager of Sher- 
ritt Gordon Mines, and now its president and 
managing director. It was wartime. Sherritt 
Gordon’s transportation facilities were poor; so 
Brown decided to risk the danger of others locat¬ 
ing the discovery. He withdrew quietly, having 
staked no claims, to await a more suitable time 
for further exploration. 

It was a well-kept secret. Not until 1945 did 
Sherritt Gordon move in a drill to probe the 
magnetic area, and by the time that news of a 
find had leaked out, and a flock of competitors 
had reached the spot, Austin McVeigh and his 
crew had staked the substantial number of claims 
that cover most of Sherritt Gordon’s present 
Lynn Lake holdings. It seemed that luck was 
entirely on the side of Sherritt Gordon. Just at 
the time when its crew was working with fever¬ 
ish haste to stake the ground they wanted, a 
period of unfavorable flying weather held up 
their rivals. 

D EVELOPING Lynn Lake has been no easy 
matter. It lies 160 miles north of the rail¬ 
head at Sherridon, and not far south of the 
tundra lands. Supplies have had to be flown in 
and taken in by tractor train over frozen lakes 
and the rugged, rocky terrain that characterizes 
the Canadian Shield. 

Since 1944 the man-sized job of supplying 
essentials for the development of the new 
mine has been handled by Patricia Transport 
Ltd., of Hudson, Ontario. Altogether, about 
20,000 tons of freight have been hauled by big 
tractor trains that work around the clock during 
the few precious months when snow and ice 
conditions are favorable. 

There is a certain glamour attached to the 
winter freight haul, with an admixture of hazard 
and plain hard work. It is fascinating to watch 
the great cat trains leaving town on a winter 
night. As the “cat skinner” swings his long train 
onto the trail the cold blackness of the night 
seems to swallow everything, and even the 
powerful headlights seem pitiful and ineffective. 
You cannot but stand in awe of the determina¬ 
tion and courage of man who struggles against 
the strength of Canada’s Northland. 

Patricia Transport has eliminated many of the 
hazards usually (Please turn to page 30) 


by KENNETH R. JASPER 


A HUNDRED miles north of Churchill River 
in northern Manitoba lies what may soon 
become one of the great mines of Canada. 
There, at Lynn Lake, $200,000,000 worth of 
nickel-copper ore had been mapped out by the 
end of 1950 when Sherritt Gordon Mines Ltd., 
owners of this mineral treasure house, suspended 
exploration to concentrate on development work. 

Already a husky infant of a mining town is 
perched on the lap of the immensely rich deposit 
of ore which may some day make Lynn Lake the 
rival of Sudbury in production of much-wanted 
nickel, as well as a substantial producer of cop¬ 
per and cobalt. 

The discovery was made in 1941 by Austin 
McVeigh, a pioneer prospector who in his street 
clothes looks more like one’s conception of a 
business executive than a pros- 

-—-i pector. Working in the employ of 

Sherritt Gordon, McVeigh com¬ 
bines the resources of modern 
detecting instruments with an 
extremely keen prospecting sense. 
More than once he has found ore 
in areas regarded by others as bar¬ 
ren. At Lynn Lake the only evi¬ 
dence of minerals was a small 
boulder of nickel sulphides perched 
on a rock knoll. The remainder of 


Valuable ore deposits were discovered at 
Cold Lake, Manitoba in the late ’20’s and the 
Sherritt Gordon Mining Company proceeded 
to establish a modern mining town. The 
Company, however, could not reach an 
agreement with the parties who owned the 
land around the frontier village, so it built 
the town of Sherridon half a mile away. 

Within the last few years it has become 
apparent that the ore body was being rapidly 
worked out. The Company thereupon de¬ 
cided to move the whole kit and kaboodle 
to Lynn Lake, an important new mineral find 
160 miles north. The move, now under ivay, 
will extend over two years because of the 
short winter haulage season, and the neces¬ 
sity for leaving some buildings for a rear 
party and railway construction workers. 

When it is concluded, all that will be left 
will be the original Cold Lake settlement 
built around the fur trading post and fishing 
activities. Sherridon will not even be a ghost 
town for, as the mayor explains, they are 
taking even the ghost with them. 

This article is the story of the move. 





By Spade and 
Test Tube 

Dr. John Mitchell and his associates have completed 
their inventory of Saskatchewan’s soil resources 

by P. M. ABEL 


T HE business of valuating farm 
land in Saskatchewan falls into 
two periods, P.M. and A.M.— 
pre-Mitchell and after-Mitchell. In 
the good old days when you could 
buy an apple for a penny, and a 
cigar made from tobacco for a dime, 
land was worth whatever you could 
get for it. After a couple of bountiful 
crop years it would be worth twice 
as much as in bard times. Farm land 
was a speculative commodity, and 
most of those who profited by its 
speculative nature were not farmers, 
but smart real estate operators. 

It’s different now. Since Prof. 
Mitchell of the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan completed his soil sur¬ 
vey of the province, the guesswork 
has been taken out of farm land 
valuation. There has come into exist¬ 
ence a set of records more final than 
the Doomsday Book, in which the 
quality of soil in every Saskatchewan 
locality is set down; its structure, its 
topography, its crop record, its in¬ 
clination to alkalinity, its tendency to 
drift, its freedom from stone, every¬ 
thing a farmer needs to know about 
a piece of land. 

W ITH soils, as with humans, 
handsome is as handsome does. 
Mitchell’s disciples can calculate 
about how much a given field is 
likely to produce for a given expendi¬ 
ture of labor over a period of good 
and bad years. That, plus a little 
additional information, fixes its value 
for sale. What is equally important 
it determines its assessment for taxa¬ 
tion purposes, assuring equitable 


Dr. John Mitchell. 
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Above: J. S. Clayton explains to survey parly some features of this 
soil sample. The grey-wooded soils of the north require special study. 


help of an entrenching tool. Passchendaele mud and Vimy mud 
might look the same to you and me, but this soldier wouldn’t agree. 
Private Mitchell did well in the P.B.I. in the first war. He served 
on the home front only in the second war. Taking the two together 
it may be said that he emerged with a commission which few 
remember and a slight limp which anyone can detect. 

Mitchell’s first contact with scientific learning was modest enough. 
He attended the associate course at Saskatoon, a course which does 
not aim beyond making a man into a good farmer and a good citi¬ 
zen. That was no advance for the ex-soldier so he raised his sights 
and switched over to the degree course. 

The first soil surveys, sketchy by today’s stand¬ 
ards, had already begun. Student Mitchell perceived 
the value they could attain, and prepared himself 
to have a hand in it. From Saskatoon he went for 
post-graduate study to Wisconsin, one of the best 
soils schools on the continent at that time, betimes 
appearing as a railway mail clerk on what was then 
known as “the Goose Lake line.” 

The first professor in the Soils department 
founded at Saskatoon after the first war was Roy 
Hanson, who was shortly succeeded by Prof. A. H. 
Joel, who stayed until the ’30’s. Under their leader¬ 
ship the soil survey was pursued with ever-increas¬ 
ing vigor, although there were never more than two 
field parties at work at one time—two men to a 
party. In 1929 the federal government assisted with 
funds and the number of parties in Saskatchewan 
was increased to six. 


S IMILAR work was being done in Alberta by Dr. 

Wyatt, and in Manitoba by Prof. J. H. Ellis. 
One of this trio died at an early age. A stocktaking 
of the depleted state of health of the other two is 
some measure of the ardor which went into this 
early work. From dawn to dusk during the glowing 
season they criss-crossed the prairie in ancient fliv¬ 
vers and threaded the bush lands on foot taking a 
minimum of six soil borings per township—more 
where soil variations warranted it. Mitchell made a 
pincushion out of his province. At night they 
camped under the stars and fought mosquitoes. 

Back in the laboratory for the winter months it 
was Mitchell’s job, with increasing aid, to analyze 
the accumulated soil samples. Those from regions 
of uniform soil type got only three tests; for alka¬ 
linity, for salinity, and for organic content. Thou¬ 
sands of samples had to be analyzed further to 
determine the sand-silt-clay ratio, and the percent¬ 
ages of special elements like phosphorus and 
calcium. 

Before the irrigation engineer can dig a foot of 
ditch he has to know how quickly a soil will absorb 
water, how good the underdrainage is, and he must 
be assured that there is no appreciable quantity of 
alkali within six feet of the surface. Therefore, 
wherever the possibility of irrigation had to be 
considered, samples had to be taken at greater 
depths, at closer intervals, and the analyses had to 
be exhaustive. (Please turn to page 32) 


Above: Soil survey party on north shore of Cum¬ 
berland Lake. Left: Hazards faced by survey par¬ 
ties which must go everywhere, road or no road. 


assessment across the province. Sir William Ogg, 
head of England’s oldest experimental farm, who 
headed a delegation of British farm scientists to 
Canada last year, has declared that the Sas¬ 
katchewan soil survey provides the best informa¬ 
tion of its kind in the world’s largest area. That’s 
a fine compliment. But let’s get back to the 
beginning of the story. 

Dr. John Mitchell is the product of a Manitoba 
farm, Bradwardine to be exact. His Scottish 
parents crossed the Red River before the C.P.R. 
As soon as he was old enough to do so he home¬ 
steaded at Marsden, Sask., but his time on the 
homestead was cut short by the first war. Here 
he got his first lessons in soil profiles with the 












DOLORA 


A stranger with a dream of orchards 
and fields came to talk of buying a 
piece of meadow from Dunn Mathison, 
as stern as the stony land. He saw Dolora 
and fell deeply in love 


by ROLLIN BROWN 


sleep in one of the shacks and save the price of a 
hotel bill. 

There from the veranda of our house, often in 
the very early morning you could see the smoke 
of his breakfast fire. Once or twice I remember 
Dolora standing on the veranda, gazing that way; 
but she had not seen Scott Stoner again, of that I 
am sure. 

After all, it was of small importance to a boy. I 
had grown nearly two inches. My leggy puppy 
Brave had been gone with old Sanom and his flock 
to the desert, the winter long; and these things 
were of more consequence. Nor had I ever heard 
my father mention Scott Stoner again. 

When I think of the land it is easier to under¬ 
stand Dunn Mathison, my father. Then I can see 
him plainly as he stood that other morning, a year 
later, his shaggy head thrust forward in impassive 


stood beside the man, a great-boned, wolf-grey 
creature with erect pointed ears. Jep shook his %. 
head, and my father closed his purse. Nonetheless, 
in the end I knew that my father would own * 
Guarder. 

The two men went on talking about the sheep. ~ r 
I kind of hated Jep, although he appeared friendly 
and often came to our house. At such time, while 
he talked to my father, Jep’s eyes would be on , 
Dolora. It appeared to me that he came as much to 
see Dolora as my father. He was a good sheep man, * 
my father said. 

For no apparent reason I was thinking of Scott 
Stoner as my father drove the buckboard up the 
mesa road, a year later. 

Stoner’s horse was hitched to the rail be- 4 
side the house, when we turned in the back 
way. Stoner was not in sight. 

The sound of Dolora’s voice drew me to * 
my mother’s walled flower garden, and I 
knew my sister was not alone. 

“Some day there will be other flower 
gardens, sweet as this,” Stoner was saying, 
and something in his voice made you almost 
believe him. “And orchards and fields. All 
^ from the water that goes to waste in the 
-- Buckhorn.” 

I had stopped dead-still beside the gar¬ 
den gate. For the life of me I could not 
have moved or said a word. Stoner’s arm 
was about my sister, and she was standing 
close to him. (Please turn to page 40) 


Illustrated by Clarence Tillenius 
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Pipeline Progress 

B.C. looks forward to early completion of oil line 
and a decision not too long Relayed on gas line 

by CHAS. L. SHAW 


A N oil pipeline from Alberta to the 
British Columbia coast moved a 
' long step closer to reality during 
the past month when competition for 
the project narrowed down, and the 
B.C. government threw its official 
support to the strongly backed bid of 
Trans-Mountain Pipe Line Co., which 
represents most of the major oil dis¬ 
tributing companies in western Can¬ 
ada:, plus Bechtel Corporation, one of 
the world’s greatest pipeline builders. 

When the company’s application 
went before the Transport Board at 
Ottawa the way had been cleared of 
formidable opposition, and Premier 
Byron I. Johnson, several days before 
the board started its hearing, was so 
confident that the deal would go 
through that he virtually announced 
completion of negotiations and hailed 
it as “the biggest thing that has hap¬ 
pened in B.C.” 

The premier may have been a trifle 
premature, but there wasn’t much 
doubt that he was right. The pipeline 
will cost about $82,000,000. It will 
be 693 miles long, extending from the 
oil fields in Alberta and following a 
route through the Yellowhead Pass 
parallel to the Canadian National 
Railways down the Thompson River 
to Burnaby, a suburb of Vancouver, 
where several oil companies are 
already proceeding with refinery ex¬ 
pansion. Construction of the pipeline 
itself will be started in 1952, and the 
job should be completed some time 
next year. However, the pipeline will 
not be in service until 1954 by which 
time it is estimated that 170,000 
barrels of oil daily will be available, 
climbing to nearly 200,000 barrels by 
1955. 

Of course, when that volume of 
oil flows through the pipeline it is 
expected that a way will have been 
found to market a considerable pro¬ 
portion of the oil in the northwest 
states. British Columbia alone 
couldn’t absorb all that oil, because 
its present consumption averages only 
about 40,000 barrels a day. However, 
the tributary area in the northwest 
uses about 300,000 barrels. 

Everyone seems pleased with the 
whole thing. For a while, with so 
many companies scrambling for posi¬ 
tion, the situation was rather confus¬ 
ing even though it was generally 
assumed that when the chips were 
finally down only one pipeline would 
be sanctioned. It is fortunate that the 
company given the nod is one amply 
backed financially, associated with 
a construction group with abundant 
technical knowledge, most of which 
will probably be needed when they 
start laying the pipe through the 
Rockies. 

A gas pipeline is in a somewhat 
different category and the decision 
there rests with the Petroleum Con¬ 
servation Board of Alberta which will 
■ have to determine when and if the 
province can afford to export gas in 
large quantity without jeopardizing 
home requirements. There is just as 
much competition for gas pipeline 
rights as there was for the oil pipeline 
originally, and almost equal confi¬ 
dence that the venture will soon come 
to pass. The groups with the inside 


track appear to be either West Coast 
Transmission, representing Pacific 
Petroleum and other large Alberta oil 
producers as well as eastern financial 
houses, and Northern Natural Gas, 
which is supported by B.C. Electric 
and other big potential users. One of 
these lines would come down through 
central British Columbia; the other 
would approach the west coast 
through Montana. 

These developments were a wel¬ 
come Christmas present to the west 
coast even if they may not be enjoyed 
for many months. They are added 
support for the over-all economy of 
the region, and they buttressed the 
high hopes of B.C.’s Finance Minister 
Anscomb when he declared a few 
days ago that the province was now 
“depression-proof.” These are not 
such brave words as might be imag¬ 
ined, for the west coast’s expansion 
has been consistent for several years. 
The census showed that B.C.’s popu¬ 
lation advanced 43 per cent during 
the past ten years, and that the value 
of industrial production in that period 
climbed from less than $250 million 
to more than one billion dollars. 

Mr. Anscomb is inclined to believe 
that the government hasn’t been 
spending enough money on agricul¬ 
ture—an opinion which is widely 
shared in the agricultural community. 
Mr. Anscomb feels that greater appro¬ 
priations for the aid of farmers would 
be justified, but unfortunately he also 
is fully aware of the rapid advance 
in social service and other costs and 
he doubts whether the situation can 
he greatly improved upon because of 
that. However, people on the farms 
felt mildly cheered that they have at 
least the moral support of the man 
who has' held the purse strings for 
several years and may continue to do 
so for some time. 

J UST how long Mr. Anscomb, or any 
other member of the cabinet for 
that matter, retains his position de¬ 
pends on a variety of circumstances. 
There was speculation at the year-end 
concerning the mission of Premier 
Johnson to Ottawa; did this herald 
a change of top-level politics? On the 
surface the premier was in Ottawa to 
deal with the oil pipeline situation, 
but ever since Sir Richard McBride 
and John Oliver made their pilgrim¬ 
ages to the nation’s capital a few 
decades ago the implications have 
always been questioned, sometimes 
with good reason. The shrewd guess., 
however, was that Premier Johnson 
had no ambition for the present 
beyond giving the province a busi¬ 
nesslike administration until the final 
breakup of coalition when the gen¬ 
eral election is called. Just when that 
may be is uncertain. The answer may 
be found during the spring session of 
the legislature, which promises to be 
a contentious one and the signal for a 
continuation of the cold war between 
various factions of the Liberal and 
Conservative groups. Politically, the 
situation has been complicated 
slightly by the entry of the Social 
Credit party with a full slate to con¬ 
test the election whenever it is held. 
The coming year may witness more 
(Please turn to page 34) 



Loafing for a Living 


The “Loafing” or “Pen” type dairy barn is j‘ust 
one of the many recent improvements in farm 
buildings. You will be looking into new types 
of buildings, and new ways to arrange present 
buildings before you go beyond the planning 
stage of construction or repairs. Modern farm 
buildings are designed to save labour, protect 
herd health and lead to greater profits. 


Discuss your financial problems with the local 
Commerce manager. He represents a bank that 
has for many years taken a keen interest in 
promoting better farming and in looking after 
Canadian farmers’ banking needs. Why not pay 
him a visit? 


Get a free copy 
of “LOAFING FOR 
A LIVING ” from 
your Commerce 
manager. 



The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


"The Commerce" 









Glooelite 


Crawler 


YOUR 


IN MUD—SNOW—SWAMP 

Fit a Blackhawk ALL STEEL half-track attach¬ 
ment—and your tractor has the extra traction of 
an expensive crawler tractor in wet field*, mud, 
loose earth, snow or ice. The Blackhawk is made 
by pioneers in snow and mud travelling equipment 
—famous since 1920—over 14,000 in use. Available 
for Ford, Ferguson, Allis-Chalmers B & C, Case 
VA &. VAC. 

Write for tree folder, and name of 
your nearest dealer. 

FALCON EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 

33 LEYTON AVE., TORONTO 13. 

DEPT. C.G.B. 


KUDMO-BK 

'paiwie* 


Rat killer 
now in convenient form—ready 

to use! Machine - m i x e d with 

x 

special bait that does not Be¬ 
come rancid. At your drug, 
hardware or general store or ... 


ORDER BY MAIL 


Ready-touse 

Fairview WARFARIN 

'Postage paidl Only 89e lb 


Faiiview Chemical co - lTD - 

1 355 ST. JOHN • RESINA 


PERFECTION 

ENGINE HEATERS 

ELECTRIC AND PROPANE 

Forced circulation warms ALL of 
the engine. 

Insures proper lubrication. 

Saves Batteries, Time and 
expensive repair bills. 


TRUCKERS! 

Inquire about the 
PERFECTION VAN HEATER 

Full automatic control protects 
perishable goods in all weather. 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
Manufactured and Distributed by 

PERFECTION 

MACHINE WORKS LTD. 

Dept. C, CALGARY, ALTA. 


FARM LIGHT 
} BATTERIES 


J. (Jack) Byers, western livestock supervisor and widely known to thousands of 
prairie farmers, receiving on his retirement a gift from his fellow workers 
which was presented by the minister, Rt, Hon. J. G. Gardiner. 


Foot-and-Moutli in Britain 

U P to the first week in December, 
there had been 42 outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease in Britain 
since November 14. Under Britain’s 
slaughter policy, 5,000 animals had 
been disposed of, including 2,747 
cattle, 1,345 sheep, 892 pigs and four 
goats. Compensation following the first 
15 outbreaks had already been paid to 
the extent of £43,867. At one artificial 
insemination center, maintained by the 
Milk Marketing Board, 37 purebred 
bulls and two cows were slaughtered, 
depriving more than 4,000 Norfolk 
and Suffolk farmers of breeding serv¬ 
ices. Under a General Order of 1938, 
a controlled area has been established 
along the east coast, involving all or 
part of 16 ridings. 

Britain has outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease every year, and in 1942 
compensation cost £1,163,316. In the 
record year of 1923, since the slaugh¬ 
ter policy was instituted, the cost was 
£2,208,786, arising out of 1,929 out¬ 
breaks. In that year, 69,000 cattle, 
26,000 sheep and goats and 33,000 
pigs were slaughtered. During the 
period 1938-1950, the average num¬ 
ber of outbreaks per year was 148. 
For the last 25 years, compensation 
has averaged £170,000 per year. 
Britain’s slaughter policy was begun 
in 1892, and since the disease does 
not exist in Britain between outbreaks, 
and because Britain is an island with 
an excellent veterinary service and a 
law-abiding people, slaughter is con¬ 
sidered the best policy. Nevertheless, 
a foot-and-mouth disease research sta¬ 
tion is maintained, to which infected 
material from all outbreaks in Britain 
and in many cases from abroad, is 
sent. 

In Europe, where cattle are used as 
beasts of burden and where land fron¬ 
tiers are crossed many times each day, 
slaughter is not considered feasible, 
and the alternative method of vaccina¬ 
tion is used. In Germany last year, 
more than 100,000 premises were in¬ 
fected, and in an outbreak which 
started in Germany in 1937 there were 
700,000 infected premises. Indeed, 
one epidemic in that country cost £80 
million in losses. Before slaughter be¬ 
gan in Britain, there were in one year 
(1871), as many as 50,000 outbreaks. 

Foot-and-mouth virus is known to 
survive in the large blood vessels as 


well as in the lymph glands and the 
bone marrow of meat carcasses. Unless 
the meat itself is quick-frozen, the 
virus is normally destroyed in the 
meat by the acidity Which develops 
after killing. 

Farmer and Stock-Breeder reports 
that no one knows for certain what 
causes the outbreaks in Britain. The 
virus can exist outside the body of 
animals, on vehicles, hay, clothing, 
and may therefore be spread across 
the Channel by birds. 

Farm Grain Storage 

T HE Oklahoma Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station, in co-operation with 
the Farm Credit Administration of the 
United States has investigated the 
comparative costs of farm and com¬ 
mercial storage of grain. Two hundred 
and one farmers and 73 local elevators 
in various parts of western Oklahoma 
were interviewed. The report con¬ 
cludes that: “For farmers constructing 
new storage, the average annual cost 
of storing grain on farm was 53 per 
cent higher than at country elevators,” 
and also states that “In the average 
case, if commercial storage is avail¬ 
able, it does not pay the farmer to 
use his own farm storage already con¬ 
structed, nor would it pay him to use 
storage bins that might be provided to 
him without charge.” The total cost of 
farm stored grain, according to this 
report, breaks up as follows: 4.4 cents 
per bushel fixed costs; 8.3 cents per 
bushel for variable costs (including 
5.4 cents per bushel shrinkage); 3.1 
cents per bushel for additional hauling 
expense; total 15.8 cents per bushel 
when a 2,000-bushel storage unit was 
used to capacity. In Oklahoma, in 
1947-48, farmers used only 41 per 
cent of their storage capacity. 

Australian Droughts 

T HE FARM, published by the 
South Australian Farmers’ Co¬ 
operative Union Ltd., says: “Aus¬ 
tralian experience of the last 50 years 
shows that about every four years, 
yields will be seriously reduced and, 
about every 10 years, disastrously.” 

A disastrous drought in 1902-03 
reduced yields to 2.4 bushels per acre. 
The following year brought a bumper 
crop and a 30-year record yield of 
13.7 bushels per acre. A drought in 
1914-15 brought yields down to 2.5 
bushels per acre. 


The Country Guide 


Today’s most useful 
farm tool saves 
time, work, money! 


GLOBEUTE BATTERIES LTD. 

WINNIPEC 


News of Agriculture 


Nl3E l££i-®®gffiS 

LOADER 


Formerly “Horn-Draulic” 


6-12-32-110 
volt systems 


Get details now from 


Handles ton or more loads 
easily, quickly. Lower clear¬ 
ance—no trouble with low 
doorways. Speedier lift— 
saves time, money. Higher 
reach—lifts up to 10 feet (20 
feet with extension boom). 
Three types fit most tractors. 
Ten easy-on attachments do 
dozens of farm jobs. Full de¬ 
tails at your local dealers. Or 
send coupon below for free 
literature. 


Guaranteed 
7 Years 


Address. 


Dept.H-236 , Coldwater, Ohio 

Send free literature as checked: 

□ NEW IDEA-HORN Loaders 

□ NEW IDEA-HORN Stalk Shredders 

□ NEW IDEA-HORN Steel Wagon Box 


10 EASY-ON 
ATTACHMENTS 


Hydraulic Grapple Fork 


SEND FOR FREE 


ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS! 
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Get It at 

Items from far and i vide about 

I ^HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
• estimates the value of all field 
crops produced in Canada in 1951 at 
$1,856,044,000, very slightly above 
the revised figure of $1,854,371,000 
tor 1950. It is expected that the 
revised figure for 1951 will be much 
higher, because the preliminary esti¬ 
mate for 1950 was only $1,- 
482,901,000. 

* ★ * 

I N 1925, there were 159,489 farms 
in the six New England states— 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con¬ 
necticut—whereas the 1950 census 
showed only 103,168. This was the 
heaviest decline in numbers of farms 

in any geographical division of states. 

* * * 

B RUCE ELLIS, Hubalta, Alberta, 
is the 24-year-old winner of a 
Nuffield scholarship awarded by the 
Nuffield Foundation o f England 
through the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture. Two such scholarships 
are awarded each year to young Cana¬ 
dian farmers, one from the East and 
one from the West. The eastern win¬ 
ner this year is Donald C. Small, Iona 
Station, Ontario. Winners receive six 
months in England, during which they 

will study British agriculture. 

* * * 

H ON. W. S. LLOYD, minister of 
education, Saskatchewan, recently 
announced that the last of the 45 
larger school units established in the 
province in 1945-46 is now on a 
permanent basis. Recently, 60 per cent 
of voters in the Moose Jaw division 

endorsed their unit. 

* * * 

T HE Edmonton Journal reports that 
Church Copley, Barrymore, Al¬ 
berta, has a cheque for 23 cents, 
which he received in 1933. Why did 
he keep it? Because it was all he had 
received after paying for feed, com¬ 
mission and delivery charges, out of 
the $9.63 which his three 900-pound, 
two-year-old steers and one 270- 
pound calf (2,970 pounds) brought on 
the Edmonton Stockyards. This works 
out at .007 cents per pound at the 
farm. 

* Hr * 

I N 1950, Canada had 2,495 co¬ 
operative marketing and purchasing 
associations, with 1,173,126 share¬ 
holders or members, doing a business 

of $1,015,264,763. 

* * * 

T HE index numbers of farm prices 
of agricultural products (1935- 

39=100) reflected some lowering of 
farm prices between September and 
October. The October index for all 
Canada was 278.6, a drop of 5.3 
points from September. Increases 
show in British Columbia and the 
Maritime provinces, but the decrease 
was brought about in the prairie prov¬ 
inces, Ontario and Quebec, and is 

attributed to lower prices for livestock, 

grains, poultry and eggs. 

* * * 

A SHIFT from sickles to scythes will 
mean as much as 100 years of 
progress for many farmers of Afghani¬ 
stan, who are now making this change¬ 
over under the direction of two 
F.A.O. experts. Where larger and more 
elaborate implements cannot be used 
because of steep slopes, scythes will 
prove much more efficient than 
sickles. 


a Glance 

farm people and their business 

RITAIN produced in 1951 about 
90 per cent of her prewar meat 
production. Due to increase in popula¬ 
tion, however, an additional 750,000 
tons are needed to provide the same 
amount per head of population as 
prewar. 

★ * * 

A T a dinner in Rome given by the 
Canadian delegation to the 
F.A.O. Conference, to representatives 
of other countries and senior officials 
of F.A.O., the Rt. Hon. James ^G. 
Gardiner, minister of agriculture for 
Canada, reaffirmed the need for the j 
banishment of hunger among the 
peoples of the earth as a permanent 
basis for peace, and pledged Canada’s 
support for the great work being car¬ 
ried on by F.A.O. 

★ * * 

W HEN the St. Mary Dam was 
formally opened last summer, 
the reservoir was full. It is 173 feet 
deep at the dam, 18 miles long and 
six miles wide at its broadest section, 
and holds 320,000 acre-feet of water. 
A fault was discovered, and all the I 
water had to be let out. Filling the ! 
reservoir began again a short time 
before Christmas, 1951. 

* Hr * 

T HE British government has calcu¬ 
lated that Britain could produce 
sufficient calories for the bare sub¬ 
sistence of her present population. 
Such a diet would consist very largely 
of cereals, potatoes, sugar, vegetables 
such as carrots and cabbages, and 
very small quantities of milk and 

meat, mostly cow beef. 

* * * 

A BRITISH farmer living near 
Whitby saw a fox in his farmyard 
with a goose in its mouth. He himself 
had no geese. He shouted; the fox 
dropped the goose unharmed, but as 
he ran off, grabbed one of the farmer’s 
hens. 

* * * 

A T the Olympia Dairy Show, Lon¬ 
don, England, among 300 cows 
and heifers entered for competition, a 
group of six British Friesian cattle 
were declared the best all-round dairy 
cows, of any breed entered. Supreme 
championship was awarded for a Frie¬ 
sian, Terling Present 67th, which dur¬ 
ing one day at the show gave 10% 
gallons of milk and thus broke a 220- 
year-old record for heavy production 
at the show. 

Hr * * 

A N Illinois farmer has succeeded in 
producing 256.9 bushels of No. 2 
shelled corn on an acre in 1951. This 
was under alternate planting, where 
corn and cucumbers were alternated 
over a two-acre piece of ground. The 
previous record of 224.2 bushels of 
corn, made in 1948 by an Iowa farmer 

on a solid acre of corn, still stands. 

* ★ * 

I N 1950, Canada had 2,883 credit 
unions, as compared with 113 in j 
1920. Membership has grown from 
31,752 to 1,031,603, and assets from 
$6,306,965 to $311,186,955. Quebec ! 
leads all provinces, with 1,133 credit 
unions, having over 600,000 members, 

with assets of more than $235 million. 

* * * 

I T is estimated that 81 per cent of 
the 86,221,000 U.S. corn acreage 
was planted last year with hybrid 
seed. Eighteen years ago, the percent¬ 
age was one-tenth of one per cent. 




Why not take advantage of that unused space in your home? 
There is probably space that could be transformed—at little expense 
—into a liveable, smart bedroom or playroom for adults or children, 
like the one shown above. 



Stonebord—the fireproof gypsum wallboard 
—lends itself to conversion such as this be¬ 
cause it is the least expensive type of con¬ 
struction for walls and ceilings. Costs ap¬ 
proximately 6c per square foot. Stonebord 
can be painted or papered immediately— 
no annoying delay before decorating. 



STONQBORD 


You don’t have to be an expert to put up 
walls and ceilings of Stonebord. Just cut it 
to size and nail it in place. Special recessed 
edge with filler and tape makes joint treat¬ 
ment easy. 
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LIVESTOCK 


[National Film Board Photo. 

Sanitation and labor-saving are achieved by this bottling and capping machine 

in an Ottawa dairy. 


Fewer Dairy Cows develop] 

, ^ tt „. „ „ and dev 

N OT long ago, D. H. McCallum, Lives! 

Alberta Dairy Commission, re- we stern 

marked that fewer cows were milked jf t j ie a 
in 1950 than during any year since inces is 
1920; and he added that “since the 0 £ a g ri 
cattle population does not increase acc0 rde< 

rapidly, we can look for a period of p ro g ram 
four or five years during which dairy p roc l uce 
products will be relatively scarce.” sistently 

Dairy cattle have gone the way prices w 
of most other livestock, which have they we 
tended to remain at fairly low num- program 
bers. Certain factors, however, have low cos 
operated in the case of dairy cattle been th< 
which have not been so dominant where 1; 
with beef cattle, sheep and hogs. As kept. It 
far as cream production is concerned, ever bef 
it is probable that relatively high 
grain prices for a few years after the 
war tended to reduce dairy cattle 
numbers as effectively as they did 
the numbers of pigs and beef cattle, 
but the whole milk producer supply¬ 
ing fluid milk for towns and cities was 
generally in the business as a per¬ 
manent proposition.. During the war 
years, however, and particularly in 
the postwar years, the price of labor 
has risen more than any other factor 
included in farmers’ costs of produc¬ 
tion. The index figure for farm labor 
in Canada today, where the 1935- 
1939 period .is taken as 100, stood at 
479.7 in August, 1951, as compared 
with 404 in August of 1949. In April, 
it was 444.8 as against 393.7 in April 
of 1949. 

Dairying involves more labor than 
any other kind of livestock produc¬ 
tion, and livestock production gener¬ 
ally has not been mechanized nearly 
as effectively as has grain production. 

This is one very important factor in 
the decline of dairy cattle numbers. 

Another very important factor 
which has operated during the last 
year or two has to do with the very 
sharp increase in farm costs of pro¬ 
duction generally, and the reluctance 
of consumers in our towns and cities 
to pay what good whole milk is worth 
at present cost levels. Cream pro¬ 
ducers were faced with the competi¬ 
tion from margarine. Some of these 
conditions are more or less temporary, 
but the long-time importance of rela¬ 
tively low costs of production makes 
it essential that much more attention 
should be paid to the mechanization 
of livestock production and to the 




PARASITES PROVE COSTLY 
TO POULTRY FARMERS 


GILLETT'S LYE AMONG BEST 
PREVENTATIVES 

Parasites cut profits in two ways. 
Mites, lice, ana other external para¬ 
sites cause restlessness which results 
in slowing up digestion and de¬ 
crease in growth and productivity. Inter¬ 
nal parasites reduce vigour and render 
birds highly susceptible to disease. And 
while it is often a long and costly process 
to get rid of parasites, a clean flock can be 
kept clean with Gillett's Lye at very small 
expenditure of time, trouble and expense. 

Many leading poultry authorities recom¬ 
mend Gillett’s Lye for use on the poultry 
farm because it is cheap, effective, and 
also has the double advantage of being 

_ _ both an excellent cleanser 

as well as a powerful 
7..; disinfectant. For general 

MlAEry.' cleaning of dirt, droppings, 

- j*. * etc., dissolve 3 teaspoons 

?ViTWiW 7 of Gillett's in a gallon of 


until a smooth, liquid soap is produced. 
Then gradually add 2 gallons of crude 
carbolic acid or commercial creosol. Stir 
until resulting fluid is clear, dark brown. 
Use 2-3 tablespoons of the mixture to a 
gallon of water as a spray. 


“T HAVE read on page 23 of the 
A October issue of The Country 
Guide, under the heading of ‘Farm 
Slaughtering,’ the recommendation by 
Mr. Arnold to the effect that hogs 
should not be stunned before bleed¬ 
ing. His recommendation is quite 
incorrect, as the hog should always 
be stunned previous to the most pain¬ 
ful operation of severing the carotids; 
furthermore, this stunning should be 
accompanied by a mechanically oper¬ 
ated instrument ‘suitable and efficient 
for the purpose,’ to use the wording 
of the British law on the matter. 

“The ‘instrument’ should take the 
form of a Captive Bolt Pistol, or, 
preferably, an electrical stunning 
device such as is compulsory in all 
British abattoirs and bacon factories. 
In Britain, and in many countries in 
Europe, such compulsion has been in 
effect for many years, and it is under¬ 
stood that this is also the case in 
Australia and New Zealand, which 
possess some of the world’s largest 
meat-processing establishments. 

“So far as efficient bleeding is con¬ 
cerned, Mr. Arnold may be interested 
in a report issued by the University 
of Sheffield, England, in 1932, to the 
effect that bleeding was actually 
found to be 13 per cent better after 
the use of the electrical stunning 
device, than after live sticking. 

“Mr. Arnold may also be interested 
to know that during tests carried out 
on sheep many years ago at the 
Gorgie abattoir, Glasgow, it was 
found that the average time which 
elapsed between the initial cut and 


DANGEROUS POULTRY DISEASES 

Lye is recommended as being highly || 
effective against the germs of the fol- || 
lowing dangerous poultry diseases: Coc- || 
Cidiosis, Laryngotracheitis, Infectious Jf 
Bronchitis, Pullorum, Fowl Cholera and St 
Bacillary White Diarrhoea of young |il 
chicks. Regular cleaning with a solu- §1 
ti'on of 3 teaspoons of Gillett’s to a || 
gallon of water is a good preventive 
against any of the above diseases. Where || 
disease is known to be present, double la 
the solution strength. ||| 


WHITEWASH DISINFECTANT 

Dissolve 1 lb. of lye in 514 gallons ol 
water. To this solution add 2)4 lbs. ol 
water-slaked (not air-slaked) lime. Apply 
as ordinary whitewash. This whitewash 
both improves appearance of farm build¬ 
ings and also acts as a long-lasting disin- 


water and apply with a 
stiff brush. Where para¬ 
sites are suspected, scrub 


thoroughly with a Solu- 
tion of 6 teaspoons of 
Gillett's to a gallon of water — being 
particularly careful to clean in all cracks 
and corners. Gillett’s disinfects the 
equipment, destroys worm eggs, greatly 
reduces the danger of other parasites. 

MITE DISINFECTANT 

The following mite disinfectant is 
recommended. It is very effective and 
costs little to prepare: Dissolve 1)4 lbs. 
of Lye in as small a quantity of water 
as possible. Do this 2-3 hours before 
use, as lye should be cold when used. 
Put 3'qts. of raw linseed oil into 5-gal¬ 
lon stone crock, and pour in the lye 
solution very slowly . . . keep stirring 


fectant — the action of the lime actually 
prolonging the disinfecting properties of 
the lye. 

Be sure to ask for Gillett’s 100% Pure 
Lye. Get several of the big, money-saving 
Mb. tins. 


| NEW ruee BOOKLET r 

-r-— - -iva Bigger, better than ever! I 
4]-^ Tells dozens of different J 
ways in which Gillett’s { 

Lye speeds work and | 
protects health in the I 
MB home and on the J 
farm. How to make j 
soap for less than I 
1(S a bar! Get your J 

free copy. Mail ! - 

fM Coupon today. J STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED, 

* 801 Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal, Que. 

In regular size and money-saving %-lb.tins. 

ALWAYS DISSOLVE LYE IN COLD WATER — THE ACTION ON THE LYE ITSELF HEATS WATER 


Please send me, absolutely free, a copy of the 
big, new booklet on the uses of Gillett’s Lye. 

NAME.,.... 




ADDRESS 
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tlie supervention of insensibility was 
no less than 33 seconds. My memory 
fails me, but I seem to recall that 
these tests comprised 100 sheep and 
the operators were expert abattoir 
slaughtermen. As a result of this ex¬ 
posure, the city council immediately 
enforced compulsory mechanical 
stunning. 

“It is about time that systematized 
torture was abolished from this con¬ 
tinent.”—Yorkshire Breeder. 

Transmitted Diseases 

A NEW ZEALAND veterinarian 
not long ago reported that at 
least 80 diseases of animals can be 
transmitted to man. Some of these 
including tuberculosis, undulant fever 
and rabies, are very serious, and it 
would appear that the health of any 
modern nation depends to no small 
extent upon the health of its livestock. 

Warnings have been issued by the 
Health of Animals Division of the 
Canada Department of Agriculture, 
calling attention to the responsibility 
which the law places on anyone con¬ 
nected with animals to report the 
appearance, existence or suspected 
existence of infectious or contagious 
disease. Dr. T. Childs, Veterinary 
Director-General, said some time ago, 
“The Act pulls no punches, demand¬ 
ing that owners, breeders and dealers, 
as well as everyone bringing animals 
into Canada, must immediately report 
the appearance of infectious -or con¬ 
tagious diseases among the animals 
owned by him, or'under his special 
care, to the Minister and to the 
nearest veterinary inspector of the 
Department of Agriculture.” A similar 
responsibility rests upon every vet¬ 
erinarian, when he recognizes such 
diseases. 

Dr. E. E. Ballantyne, Director of 
Veterinary Services, Alberta, Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, has repeatedly 
called attention to the relationship 
between Brucellosis (Bang’s disease or 
contagious abortion), and undulant 
fever in human beings. Recently, Dr. 
Ballantyne pointed out that the owner 
of a clean herd may lose thousands 
of dollars if Bang’s disease gets into 
his herd. It is quite widespread in 
Alberta, and of 28,887 cattle tested in 
1950, 18 per cent of the approximately 
4,200 herds tested were infected. 


What about More Sheep? 


N OW that all meats and wool are 
high in price and the sheep pop¬ 
ulation of most countries has seriously 
decreased, the argument is heard on 
all sides that sheep return very hand¬ 
some profits to careful operators. 

Recently, the Canadian Co-opera¬ 
tive Wool Growers Limited com¬ 
mented on the recent decline in wool 
prices which followed the very high 
figures of February and March of 
1951. This decline was very serious 
early in September, just after the open¬ 
ing of the season’s wool auctions in 
Australia and New Zealand. Before the 
end of the month, however, recovery 
exceeded all expectations, and the 
Wool Growers comment that “such 
wide and weird fluctuations in wool 
prices have never before been wit¬ 
nessed.” 

Not long ago, A. J. Charnetski, Live¬ 
stock Supervisor, Alberta Department 
of Agriculture, advanced the opinion 
that “no other class of farm livestock 
pays as well or has a brighter future 
than sheep.” He called attention to the 



The Uniform Penetrat.on of 
JOHN DEERE SUR FLEXTI LLERS 

an d TILLER-SEEDE RS_ 

p a us off in BETTER WORK. 

SEED YIELDS! 




Pictured at left is the 8-foot John Deere Surflex Disk 
Tiller binding stubble into the soil to catch and hold 
moisture . . . reduce wind and water erosion. 


Shown in large picture is the 20-foot John Deere Surflex 
Tiller-Seeder. The excellent performance of the John Deere 
makes tilling and seeding efficient even in heavy stubble. 


O VER hilly, uneven fields or on flat land, 
the uniform penetration of John Deere 
Surflex Disk Tillers and Tiller-Seeders 
exacts the maximum from every acre in 
every field condition. When you prepare 
seedbeds and plant your grain crops in one 
operation with a John Deere Surflex, you 
not only speed work and cut costs but 
you're assured of uniform seedbeds, ac¬ 
curate seed placement, faster germination, 
better stands, and bigger yields. On tillage 
jobs—preparing seedbeds, mulching stub¬ 
ble, summer-fallowing—John Deere Sur¬ 
flex Tillers do excellent work at high 
speeds over the entire cutting width . . . 
over the entire acreage covered. 

Exclusive Flexibility 

Flexible, linked gang suspension, an 
exclusive John Deere feature, gives you 
snake-like flexibility over the full width of 
cut. There's no gouging or ridging. A 


simple hand crank levels the frame. What's 
more, the flexible hitch permits uniform 
penetration even when crossing sharp dips 
in the field. 

John Deere Surflex Disk Tillers and 
Tiller-Seeders work with all tractors. They're 
available in 8-, 12-, 16-, and 20-foot sizes 
with manual or remote hydraulic cylinder 
lift and depth control. The 8-foot Surflex 
is the basic tiller. By adding 4-foot sections 
you can have a 12-, 16-, or 20-foot Surflex 
which can be reduced back again to meet 
available power or varying field conditions. 

See your John Deere dealer. Ask for a 
demonstration. Write today for free liter¬ 
ature. 



JOHN DEERE 


PLOW COMPANY, Ltd. 

CALGARY REGINA HAMILTON WINNIPEG 
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fact that the sheep population in Al¬ 
berta is down to one-third of what it 
was six years ago; and strongly urged 
the farmers in Alberta’s Special Areas 
not to miss the real opportunity which 
exists in sheep raising at the present 
time. “Sheep,” he said, “can do better 
on poorer pastures and poorer winter 
feed than any other class of farm live¬ 
stock.” 

The Canada Department of Agri¬ 
culture is now urging an increase in 
sheep numbers -in all provinces. It re¬ 
ports a practical demonstration, under 
way in Quebec and the Maritime prov¬ 
inces, of the British plan of crossbreed¬ 
ing. There, says the Department, 
“grass-type sheep such as Border 
Leicesters, Cheviots, Welsh Mountains 
and Kerry Hills, are crossed, the 
Border Leicester ram being used on 
the females of the other breeds named, 
with female progeny known as “half- 
breeds,” then being sold in groups to 
commercial farmers who breed them 
to Suffolk, Oxford, Hampshire, South- 
down or Shropshire rams. The cross 
between the grass-type ewe and the 
meat-type ram means that hybrid 
vigor will ensure early maturity, vital¬ 
ity and the maximum output per ewe. 
Instead of our low average lambing 
percentage of about 80 per cent under 
a grading-up percentage such as is fol¬ 
lowed in Canada, the British farmers 
get an average of 150 to 175 per cent 
per ewe.” 

In Quebec and the Maritimes, the 
ewe flocks of North Country Cheviots 
are being multiplied, and rams of this 
breed are being used on foundation 
Leicester ewes. The ewe lambs from 
this cross will be sold in flock groups 
to other farmers who will use Down 
rams on them for five or six years, and 
then purchase a complete new flock. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY! 


STAR PERFORMERS FOR YOUR 1952 GARDEN 

SUGAR-GIANT, jumbo size Ground Cherry — HI-SUGAR, New Hybrid Tomato, sweetest ever developed 
— CARLETON, outstanding new early tomato from Central Experintental Farm, Ottawa. TRIP-L-CROP 
Climbing tomato — MIDGET VEGETABLES, a new group foi small gardens — HYBRID VEGETABLES — 
New VINELAND ASPARAGUS — SUGAR PRINCE, new extra early Hybrid Corn — PACER, earliest of all 
wax beans —STRAWBERRIES from seed — SEEDLESS WATERMELON - DWARF FRUITS - MULTIPLE 
APPLES - MULTIFLORA ROSE, the living fence — TREE ROSES - XMAS ROSE - Exotic Chinese TREE 

PEONY - AMARYLLIS - AMAZON LILY - CASCADE 
MUMS — AFRICAN VIOLET and dozens of other lovely 
’ 4 l houseplants and flowering bulbs — NEW GARDEN 

^J| FLOWERS -Many NEW GLADS - Scores of other spe- 

dairies and introductions with hundreds and hundreds of 
J 1 old favorites too in seeds, bulbs, plants, fruits, etc. 

I* LY ^ Everything to make your garden pleasureful and profitable 

4 J 4 a through the FRIENDLY service of a skilled and experienced 
81 111 organization whose efforts 12 months of the year are 

F" devoted to the interests of Canadian Gardeners. Send for 

1 I \ New Free Seed and Nursery Book today. See details of 


LOVELY FREE ROSE premium on each $5.00 purchase. 
148 pages of valuable help and information. 


More Meat per Head 

T WO well-known British scientists 
addressed a recent meeting of the 
British Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science on the subject of 
livestock improvement. One, Prof. R. 
A. Fisher, of Cambridge University, 
is a geneticist who is reported to have 
said that “livestock improvement is, 
from the genetical viewpoint, like a 
chemical industry of national impor¬ 
tance, in which the experts know of 
very few elements, though they sus¬ 
pect the existence of a great many 
more.” He believed that a great deal 
remained to be learned about the 
inheritance of livestock, and argued 
that, “because nothing effectual has 
been done, we may at least feel that 
the law of diminishing returns has not 
yet set in, and that the ceiling of 
genetic potentiality is still a very long 
way off.” 

Dr. John Hammond, celebrated 
physiologist of Cambridge University, 
was optimistic about the possibilities 
of getting more meat and milk from 
our livestock. He believed, as reported 
in Science News Letter, that there are 
no physiological limits to increased 
production in animals. “The sky is the 
limit,” he said, “provided suitable 
nutritional and other environmental 
conditions are given.” To get the maxi¬ 
mum quantity of edible muscle and 
fat in return for feed, we must, he 
said, aim for a type of animal with a 
small head and legs. This was in fact 
the formula successfully used by our 
most outstanding breeders of hogs and 
beef cattle. 


Increase Yields and 
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THE NEW 1952 

JOHN EAST UTILITY PACKER 


Also available 
in Low Frame 


High Frame 
Type shown 


' ii i 4.'. i:. ★ Increase: 

experience in looking after the needs of A" Reduces 
Western farmers. W Pays big 

NOTE THE STURDY CONSTRUCTION 

FRAME—heavy angle steel—avoids wheel breakage. 

AXLE— 11 / 2 -inch diameter—a good axle—backbone of the packer. 
BEARINGS—heavy type—removable—guaranteed one year. 
WHEELS—three sizes of surface wheels, namely: 18-inch, 20-inch 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TO 


f IRONWORKS 


JOHN EAST 


Please send me free eight-page John East Packer Catalog complete with information 
on the new John East Utility Packer line. 


My name is. 


You need more than a 'salve' 

FOR ACHING 
CHEST COUS! 

coughs and sore muscles 

To bring fast, long-lasting relief, you 
need more than just an ordinary salve. 
You should rub on pain-relieving, 
penetrating Musterole. 

Musterole not only promptly re¬ 
lieves coughing but also helps break 
up congestion in the bronchial tubes, 
nose and throat. Ask for Musterole 
by name! In 3 strengths. 



“Equipment Plus Experience Counts” 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING—CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings rebabbitted. General Machine Work. 

Cylinder Reconditioning. 








ALOX 


* 

M6S7VCA 

| There’s no finer treat- j 
ment for Championship 
Cattle than ALOX Lin¬ 
seed Oilcake and Meal, 
rich in phosphorus, cal¬ 
cium and vegetable pro¬ 
teins. ALOX raises ani¬ 
mals with sleek, glossy 
coats and well-meated 
flanks — championship 
cattle that bring top- 
grade prices. 

Por better, more-lasting paint Jobs 
keep ALOX pure Linseed Oils on 
hand. ALOX Raw Linseed Oil is 
Ideal for medicinal purposes, too. 
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[Guide Photos 

Two views inside the farm shop of J. N. Ireland, Mosshank. Sask. On the left, 
handy racks from old disks, for nuts, bolts and small items. On the right (rear), 
a home-made air compressor made from an old car engine block. 


Year-End Crop Review in Manitoba 

The 1951 Manitoba Conference of Agronomists reviews 
crop recommendations and assesses new information 


E VER since 1920, an annual con¬ 
ference of Manitoba Agronomists 
has been held to review crop develop¬ 
ments during the year, and to report 
on new information regarding vari¬ 
eties, diseases, insects and other 
factors in successful crop production. 
The 1951 Conference, held in Decem¬ 
ber, was the best attended in the 
history of this event, and included 
not only all interested officials, re¬ 
search workers and others in the field 
of scientific agriculture, but many 
farmers in the province as well. Held 
at the University of Manitoba, the 
three-day sessions were comprehen¬ 
sive, authoritative and offered much 
that was of interest. 

Overhanging all discussions was 
the unfavorable nature of the 1951 
season and, with respect to cereal 
crops, the threat of rust damage to 
succeeding crops from Race 15B, 
which was held in check this year by 
weather conditions in the United 
States. Again this year, surveys made 
by The Line Elevators Farm Service, 
indicate that during the past seven 
seasons the proportions of wheat, oats 
and barley seeded to particular vari¬ 
eties has materially changed in many 
instances. In wheat, since 1947, Red¬ 
man has increased from one per cent 
of the acreage to 39.4 per cent in 
1951. Thatcher has pretty well held 
its own at 28.4 per cent, but Regent 
declined from its peak of 49.8 per 
cent to 18 per cent. Again in oats, 
Exeter, dominant in 1951 with 33.6 
per cent of the oats acreage, was only 
3.9 per cent in 1946. Like Thatcher 
in wheat, Ajax has more or less held 
its own at around 32 per cent, but 
Vanguard, which was 42.8 per cent 
of the acreage in 1946, had dropped 
to 22 per cent in 1951. In barley, 
Montcalm, like Redman in wheat, had 
increased from 1.3 per cent of the 
acreage in 1947 to 56.3 per cent in 
1951. O.A.C. 21 had declined in 
popularity from 29.6 to 19.7 per cent, 
Gartons from 15.6 to seven per cent; 
Plush from 22 per cent to 5.5 per 
cent; and Sanalta from 12.6 to 3.7 
per cent. In flax, Dakota had climbed 
to 54.2 per cent of flax acreage; 
Rocket from 3.6 per cent two years 
ago to 15.1 per cent in 1951; while 
Royal had declined from 32.6 to 12.7 
per cent. 

Leaf rust was not a factor in 1951, 
which permitted Thatcher to lead 


among the hard red spring wheat 
varieties in yield. Over the past five 
years, however, Lee had yielded two 
bushels more than Thatcher and three 
bushels more than Redman. A new 
and promising hybrid from the fed¬ 
eral laboratory of cereal breeding at 
Winnipeg, CT-181, is resistant to 
Race 15B of stem rust, but must.still 
be tested further for cultural char¬ 
acteristics and for quality. Among the 
durum wheats, none now grown is 
completely satisfactory. “We require,” 
said the Committee, “a short, strong- 
strawed durum of good macaroni 
quality.” All of the present varieties 
are strongly susceptible to Race 15B 
of wheat stem rust. A new American 
variety. Nugget, is excellent, but quite 
weak in the straw. 

The Plant Science Department of 
the University of Manitoba has a new 
barley variety coming up, now knoWri 
as UM-1020, which, as a malting 
variety, has outyielded Montcalm 
dining the past two years. It, too, 
requires further testing before release. 
Over an eight-year period, Vantage 
has outyielded Montcalm, Titan, and 
O.A.C. 21. The Manitoba commit¬ 
tee recommends Montcalm as a feed 
as well as a malting variety, because 
of its satisfactory yield under most 
Manitoba conditions. 

With respect to oats, little change 
has occurred except that Exeter, 
which over a 13-year test period has 
averaged 93.7 bushels, has taken the 
lead over Ajax and Vanguard. A selec¬ 
tion from Garry has proved to be 
resistant to Victoria blight, stem rust 
and smut. It is partially resistant to 
crown rust, has strong straw and a 
good plump kernel. It still awaits final 
approval. 

Over a four-year period, Redwood 
and Rocket have yielded best among 
the standard flax varieties. The com¬ 
mittee issued a reminder, however, 
that these are late-maturing varieties 
and must be sown early for best 
results. Dakota was removed from the 
recommended list because of its sus¬ 
ceptibility to rust. 

Oat and barley smuts were less 
abundant than in 1950, but loose 
smut of wheat showed a slight 
increase. Growers of alfalfa were 
advised to remove over - wintering 
alfalfa refuse, or waste, before growth 
begins in the spring, as a check 
against black stem, the most trouble- 
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TRACTOR OWNERS! 


. . . more work from 
your tractor in a 

MACDONALD 
TRACTOR CAD! 


Now ... go right ahead 
with your work, regard¬ 
less of weather ... in this 
roomy all-steel cab. At 
window level, 4 feet wide. 
Excellent vision all round. Complete with sun visor. Insulation 
prevents noise and body rumble. Installs and removes easily. 
Available for most large tractors. 



BARN BOOK 

This book contains 30 blue print 
Floor plans oF practical types oF 
barns. All details of framing, 
walls, doors, windows, ventila¬ 
tion systems, dairies, manure 
sheds, hog barns, and stable 
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There are 311 photos of the best 
barns in Canada, 142 pages in 
all — not a catalogue but a 
practical building manual. 

FREE ONLY TO THE FARMER 
WHO IS BUILDING OR 
REMODELLING HIS BARN 

This book is free upon receipt of 
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HOW TO WIN 
THE PRIZE 


before the 


race is run! 


Watch Jimmy go! 

He’s mighty fleet on his feet. And you can just bet 
that he’ll win first prize in this race. 

Some day Jimmy will grow up. He’ll have a job. 
And he’ll get married. Then he’ll discover that one of 
the prizes he wants most to win is financial security 
for his family. But he’ll be able to win this prize “be¬ 
fore the race is run” — with life insurance. 

For, you see, the full protection of life insurance 
begins the moment you make your first premium pay¬ 
ment. And the premiums that you set aside regularly 
can, if you so desire, help you win some of the “prizes” 
that savings provide — such as a college education 
for the youngsters, a travel treat or a new home. 

Nowadays the savings you can make with life 
insurance are more important than ever. For, like all 
savings, they help to check inflation. And, because 
they are long term savings, their inflation-checking 
power is all the greater. 

So keep up your premium payments. Add new life 
insurance as you need it. And save money every way 
you can! \ 


Life insurance dollars serve you these other ways! 

Did you know that a large part of every life insurance dollar 
is put to work in investments that bring you — and all other 
Canadians — extra benefits? 

Each year, hundreds of millions of these dollars are used in 
this way to help provide some of the nation’s most important 
industries and public works. Result: new schools, highways, 
power plants, oil pipelines, industrial plants, home-building 
projects and many other vital services that help raise living 
standards. 

Today, nearly five million thrifty Canadians are co-operating 
to provide security for their families . . . working to check 
inflation . . . and promoting national prosperity ... by paying 
premiums regularly on their life insurance policies. 


The 

LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES IN CANADA 

and their representatives 


L-75IC 


some alfalfa disease in Manitoba, 
especially in northern areas. Com¬ 
plaints of dark discoloration of cereal 
grains were traceable to mold growth 
On or just under the surface of the 
kernels, induced by wet weather dur¬ 
ing and after harvest. During the 
year, Dr. W. A. F. Hagborg succeeded 
in transmitting false stripe of barley to 
healthy plants in the greenhouse, 
which was apparent confirmation of 
U.S. reports that this disease is caused 
by a virus, though formerly considered 
non-parasitic. 

Where volunteer plants and refuse 
from previous sunflower crops were 
present, rust was a destructive disease 
of sunflowers in 1951. Without such 
plants and refuse, rust damage was 
relatively light, according to Dr. W. 
E. Sackston. Dakota flax, too, was 
badly damaged by rust, especially 
where sown late or near 1950 flax 
stubble. For seeding after the middle 
of May, he recommended the early- 
maturing resistant variety, Sheyenne. 


F ortunately, the cool summer 

of 1951 tended to prevent insect 
outbreaks. Grasshoppers were not as 
troublesome as had been anticipated; 
the European corn borer did only 
minor damage; and the Colorado 
potato beetle as well as the imported 
cabbage worm were less abundant 
than in the year previous. Cutworms 
were troublesome, but 90 per cent 
control was obtained by using aldrin 
and dieldrin in bran baits, according 
to Professor A. V. Mitchener. The 
number of larva in the soil of the 
sweet clover weevil. was greatly 
reduced, but two new pests of sun¬ 
flowers did increased damage, and 
root maggots damaged turnips in the 
Dauphin and Brandon areas. 

Tartary buckwheat, a troublesome 
weed in parts of Alberta, was located 
in Manitoba in 1951. It can be 
checked but not eradicated with 
2,4-D. 

The University of Manitoba reported 
on trials to determine the effect of 
2,4-D on yields. Flax showed the 
greatest increase. Two widely sepa¬ 
rated weedy flax fields gave yields 
averaging 5.3 bushels when untreated, 
and 15 bushels after treatment with 
four ounces of 2,4-D acid per acre. 
Horsetail was reported very trouble¬ 
some on heavy, badly drained soils 
near Portage la Prairie. 2 4-D, when 
applied at the maximum rate the crop 
will stand, helps give the crop a start, 
but improvement of drainage and the 
growing of deep-rooted crops such 
'as sweet clover, seem to offer most 
promise. Fertilizer trials in , 1951 again 
gave negative results when liquid 
fertilizer was applied to seed and 
tested in comparison with standard 
fertilizer practices. Its use is there¬ 
fore not recommended. At the Uni¬ 
versity farm, experiments indicated 
that combine-straw and grass-sod each 
decreased yields of grain. This can be 
offset by a high nitrogen phosphate 
fertilizer such as 16-20-0 (ammonium 
phosphate) or barnyard manure, in 
adequate amounts. This effect follow¬ 
ing the plowing down of grass-sod, 
can also be avoided if grass-legume 
mixtures are used instead of pure 
stands of grass. 

In view of the imminent danger of 
rust infestation from Race 15B under 
favorable weather conditions, the 
Conference strongly recommended the 
early seeding of wheat, accompanied 
by the use of fertilizer, to advance the 


ARROW FIELD 
MARKERS 

(Patents Pending) 

Are a very necessary accessory to 
Spraying and Dusting. They protect 
against missing and overlapping. The 
initial cost is quickly absorbed with 
their use. For complete information 
write the manufacturers: 

Golden Arrow Service Limited 

1435-10 Ave. E., Calgary, Alta. 


LOW 



"A wonderful way 
to holiday!" 


ONE WAY FARE 
AND ONE-HALF 
tor ROUND TRIP 


Good in all classes 
of accommodation! 

Your opportunity for a 
wonderful winter vacation 
at the Pacific Coast . . . 
via Canadian National... 
in modern day coach or 
comfortable sleeper . . . 
relaxing holiday travel 
that's easy on your bud¬ 
get! 

TICKETS ON SALE 

Jan. 1 to Mar. 31 from 
all stations in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. 


Return Limit 21 days 

Longer limits may be had 
with slightly higher fares. 



Tour nearest C.N.R. agent will 


be glad to help you. 


CANADIAN 

NATIONAL 


ASTHMA S 

Don’t wheeze, gasp, cough, fight for 
breath. Take Templeton’s RAZ-MAH 
Capsules, specially made to help asthma 
sufferers breathe more easily and comfort¬ 
ably, so they work regularly and enjoy 
long restful nights of sleep. 65c, $1.35. R-53 
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crop as much as possible. Growers 
who face the probability of a heavy 
infestation of wild oats unless seeding 
is delayed to permit of growing-out as [ 
many as possible of the wild oat 
seeds, must balanoe the probability of 
one danger against the other. 


Seed Supply Situation 

A MEETING of the Provincial 
Advisory Seed Council of Sas¬ 
katchewan was held in December to 
consider the seed supply in prospect 
for the spring of 1952. The Council 
believed there is a sufficient total 
supply of dry grain suitable for seed 
purposes in the province, but its dis¬ 
tribution is scattered, and farmers in 
need of seed should arrange early to 
secure their requirements, because of 
the export demand for this dry grain. 

Grain and flaxseed remaining un¬ 
threshed during the winter will have 
little or no seed value in all likelihood, 
because it entered the winter in a 
damp condition. Where wheat, oats 
and barley contain more than 16 per 
cent moisture, or rye over 13/2 per 
cent, or flax more than 12/2 per cent, 
such grains should not be used for 
seed. In cases where it is really neces¬ 
sary to use such seed, farmers are 
urged to consult their agricultural 
representatives, or to write either to 
the provincial department of agri¬ 
culture, Regina, or the Extension 
Department of the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan, for advice. Under no cir¬ 
cumstances, the Council recommends, 
should moldy, heated or spoiled grain 
be used for seed purposes. 

A further important point to re¬ 
member is that only dry grains should 
be treated with mercuric fungicides. 
These mercuric compounds are par¬ 
ticularly injurious to grain with a 
high moisture content. Furthermore, 
samples of gram with a higher mois¬ 
ture content than those named above 
should not be submitted for germina¬ 
tion tests because the results may be 
misleading. 

At the present time, there are sub¬ 
stantial quantities of registered and 
certified seed guaranteed as to purity 
and germination. Farmers are advised 
to secure the best seed available if 
they can, but above all things to make 
special efforts to secure grain that will 
grow. 


r“\ 


Fertilizers in Alberta 

We can add plant food to soils in 
various ways, by manure, commercial 
fertilizers, green crops turned under, 
or by combinations of these methods. 
In recent years, Canada has been 
using many thousands of tons more 
fertilizers than 10 or 20 years ago. 
This is particularly true, too, in the 
prairie provinces, where nitrogen and 
phosphorus have been the principal 
deficiency elements. The Alberta Pro¬ 
vincial Advisory Fertilizer Committee 
recently listed some 15 or more com¬ 
mercial fertilizers containing various 
ingredients and combinations of them, 
which are currently being sold in that 
province; and publish a 16-page 
booklet, available from the Alberta 
Department of Agriculture and from 
any district agriculturist, which dis¬ 
cusses ways of maintaining the fertility 
of Alberta soils. The cover of the bul¬ 
letin states the problem in a nutshell, 
by this statement: “Soil feeds plants 
— Plants feed animals — Animals and 
plants feed you —But who feeds the 
soil?” 



IH SERVICEMEN DON’T GUESS. They diagnose 
trouble fast, with modern testing equipment. 
There's no waste motion either. They are com¬ 
pletely familiar with all service jobs, having done 
them hundreds of times. They work with the 
speed and skill of factory experts because they 
know McCormick farm machines. 


Here’s the most profitable help you can get 


YOUR INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER DEALER HAS IH TRAINED SERVICEMEN 


— To Give You Prompt, Precise Service — To Put More Years of Use Into 
Your Farm Equipment — To do Your Service Work at a Reasonable Price 



THEY KNOW HOW TO USE PRECISION TOOLS for 

maintaining the close tolerances that make over¬ 
hauled equipment act like new. This workman is fitting 
a piston pin and bushing to close limits — within 
thousandths of an inch. 



THEY TAKE PRIDE IN THEIR WORK ... do it right. This 
serviceman is using a special gauge and a micrometer 
to measure main bearing wear. He's making sure his 
work meets IH Blue Ribbon Quality standards. 



THEY HAVE THE ANSWERS to your service problems. 
Over 6,000 shop manuals and service bulletins outline 
IH factory approved service procedures. These detailed 
shop guides even tell servicemen how tight to draw 
up bolts. 



THEY KEEP UP-TO-DATE with new, time-saving methods 
. . , learn how to service McCormick machines by 
attending IH service sessions. Home study courses and 
on-the-job training constantly sharpen their service 
skills. 



A IH Trained Servicemen 
A IH Approved Tools and Equipment 
A IH Blue Ribbon Certified Quality 
A IH Precision-Engineered Parts 
A IH Pre-Service Inspection for 
Scheduled Service 


FOR CARE THAT COUNTS IN THE FIELD de- 

pend on IH 5-Star Service. The thousands 
of parts and servicemen, working for IH 
dealers all over Canada, make IH 5-Star 
Service readily available when you need it. 



International Harvester Company of Canada, Limited • Hamilton, Ontario 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 

International Harvester builds equipment that pays for Itself in use — McCormick Farm Equipment and 
Farmall Tractors. . . Motor Trucks . . . Crawler Tractors and Power Units . . . Refriserators and Freezers 
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VEGETABLE, FLOWER and 
LAWN GRASS SEEDS for I95Z 

VALUABLE NEW VEGETABLE AND FLOWER VARIETIES 

A complete line ot the best In seeds of all kinds: DAHLIA and GLADIOLI, 
GLOXINIA and TUBEROUS BEGONIA BULBS, FRUIT and ORNA¬ 
MENTAL TREES, SHRUBS and PLANTS 


Planning the Prairie Farm Orchard 

Success with fruit trees is more than planting trees 
in soil, as this concise, practical article explains 

by C. R. URE 


T HE success and productiveness of 
a prairie farm orchard depends on 
the selection of the original site; on 
soil type; and on the consideration 
given to shelter, preparation of soil, 
planting, spacing and protection from 
rodents. 

A site near the farm buildings is 
convenient for proper care and har¬ 
vesting, and adds to the beauty of the 
home. Ample shelter from prevailing 
winds is essential in prairie orchard¬ 
ing, because losses from cold, break¬ 
age of trees and fallen fruits result 
from planting in exposed areas. Wind¬ 
breaks on the north, west, and south 
are considered essential. Shelter on the 
east is sometimes recommended, but 
complete enclosure occasionally leads 
to frost pockets, since cold air is unable 
to drain away. An area within the 
farmstead grouping is generally very 
satisfactory, where existing shelter- 
belts already supply adequate protec¬ 
tion for the buildings and yards. In 
case of new developments, a newly 
set shelter plantation should have two 
to three years’ growth before tree 
fruits are planted. 

The desired soil for fruit plants is 
a well-drained, moderately rich loam, 
or sandy loam, of six to eight feet in 
depth. While fruits seem capable of 
growing on a great variety of soil 
types, experience indicates that shal¬ 
low soils, soils underlain by coarse 
gravel, rocky land, or very heavy 
impervious clay, as well as highly 
alkaline soils, should be avoided. 
Summerfallowing one year before 
planting is a sound practice. Good sur¬ 
face drainage should be sought, to 
avoid losses from standing water, or 
from cold air that may collect in low 


tural Extension Service or to the 
extension horticulturist in his province 
for a copy. Write these services at 
Edmonton, Saskatoon and Winnipeg. 

In any consideration of varieties the 
question of pollination arises. There 
must be sufficient varieties to ensure 
a fruit set. Since most varieties of 
tree fruits are unfruitful to some 
degree with their own pollen, and in 
addition are often cross-unfruitful 
between varieties, it is necessary to 
plant at least two, and preferably 
three, varieties of a kind. It is desir¬ 
able, for example, to plant three 
varieties of plums or three varieties of 
crabapple. As a further assurance of 
cross-pollination, the varieties selected 
must blossom at the same time, or at 
least overlap in their period of bloom. 
The red raspberry, perfect-flowered 
varieties of strawberry and goose¬ 
berry, are generally self-fruitful. Other 
kinds, in general, require a pollinator. 

Though experimental work on the 
best spacing of fruit trees on the 
prairies is scanty, experience suggests 
that the following distances are likely 
to be satisfactory: Apples and crab- 
apples 20 to 25 feet, plums 15 to 20 
feet, and sandcherry-plum hybrids ten 
to 15 feet, in rows 20 feet apart. 
Sandcherries and grapes are set eight 
to ten feet, raspberries two to three 
feet, ahd currants and gooseberries 
five to six feet apart in rows eight to 
ten feet apart. Strawberries are gener¬ 
ally set one to two feet distant in 
rows four feet apart. 

(Note: C. R. Ure is horticulturist, 
fruit crops, at the Experimental Sta¬ 
tion, Morden, Manitoba.) 

Gardening Is Popular 


HORTICULTURE 


ADDRESS 


PATMORE NURSERIES LTD., Brandon, Man. 


SWEET PEAS 
one of our specialties 


[Guide Photo 

All of the horticultural icork at the Summerland Experimental Station, B.C., 
centers in this building . In the background are Lake Okanagan and the eastern 

slope of the Okanagan Valley. 
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profusely illustrated. Page upon page of useful o dr; 

information. Tells you how to make quality 
concrete, how to build concrete footings, foun- 
dations and basement walls, how to construct 
floors, walks, pavements. Describes the building 
of concrete barns, silos, milk houses, poultry and r”"j 

hog houses, implement sheds. Shows how to use _ Ell 

concrete for water supply and sewage disposal 

systems — for any and every farm improvement ° decay 

Don’t miss getting this new book. r-. 

Send the filled in coupon for your FREE -tW-/ • — 

copy — today. a watering lank 


a dry machine shed 


a decay-proof dairy barn 


a milk house 


We will be glad to send you a copy of our 1952 catalogue 
when issued late this month. 


o sanitary hog house 


Canada Cement Company Limited, 

Canada Cement Building, 

Phillips Square, Montreal. 

Send me FREE copy of "Concrete on the Farm" 


Address.. 



CANADA CEMENT ffiEK 

CANADA CEMENT COMPANY BLDG., PHILLIPS SQUARE, MONTREAL 


SALES OFFICES: 


pockets. A gentle slope to the east, 
north or northeast has proved highly 
desirable, but steep slopes which tend 
to erode should be avoided. 

Choice of suitable varieties is as 
important as soil, site and shelter. 
Begin only with hardy, recommended 
sorts. Each of the three prairie prov¬ 
inces has been divided into zones with 
reference to suitability for growing 
horticultural crops. A committee in 
each province has prepared a list of 
recommended fruit varieties adapted 
to the various zones of their province. 
Before ordering trees a prospective 
grower should write to the Agricul- 


by D. R. Robinson 

I T has often been said that there are 
few activities or hobbies which 
have such a wide appeal as gardening. 
One need not look far for evidence 
to support this statement. However, 
some expressions of opinion were ob¬ 
tained quite recently in connection 
with a Farm Radio Forum broadcast, 
and they are presented here because it 
is thought that they will be of interest 
to western garden lovers. On Novem¬ 
ber 26, the topic under discussion was 
“Cultural Activities for Rural People.” 
Forum groups were asked certain 
questions, one of which was as follows: 
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What work do you do in your home, 
or around the farm, that you would 
consider artistic or an outlet for 
creative talent? In Saskatchewan, 68 
forums, representing about 300 rural 
families, reported to the provincial 
secretary. Their replies to this ques¬ 
tion may be summarized, in part, as 
follows: Gardening was mentioned by 
72 per cent of the groups. Needlework 
was in second place and listed by 45 
per cent; interior decorating was 
referred to by 26 per cent, and other 
activities such as farmstead planning 
and woodwork were mentioned by 
smaller percentages of the forums. A 
further analysis of the references to 
gardening provides some interesting 
data. Considerably more than one-half 
of the groups referred to flowers or 
landscape gardening (actually more 
than mentioned needlework). One- 
quarter of them spoke of tree planting 
and a few referred to fruit growing 
and house plants. 

Summaries of opinions obtained 
from forums in Manitoba and Alberta 
were very similar to those of Sas¬ 
katchewan groups. In all three prov¬ 
inces, gardening was mentioned more 
frequently than any other activity. 
Ornamental gardening, in particular, 
was emphasized. 

While it could be argued that this 
cross-section of opinion does not 
necessarily present a complete picture, _ 
these statistics do indicate that many 
rural people find pleasure and satisfac¬ 
tion in gardening. 

( Note : D. R. Robinson is Saskatche¬ 
wan Farm Forum Secretary, and Ex¬ 
tension Horticulturist at the University 
of Saskatchewan.— Ed.). 


Know Your Shrubs 

by DR. R. J. HILTON, 
University of Alberta 


FroebeVs Spirea 

A T a time when most shrubs have 
long ceased blooming, the lovely 
flat flower-heads of Spirea bumalda 
froebeti, Froebel’s spirea, are just 
beginning to brighten the foundation 
planting or the shrubbery border. This 
full sister of the Anthony Waterer 
spirea, that is so widely used in east¬ 
ern Canada, is slightly hardier and 
therefore less likely to serious die- 
back in the winter. Even if its low 
(two foot) growth is killed back 
severely by reason of an exposed situ¬ 
ation or unseasonably cold winter, a 
profusion qf new shoots, with meadow- 
sweet-like foliage will be topped with 
the deep pink flowers in late July, and 
on until frost. It is because of this late 
blooming character that this species 
has been chosen for discussion, rather 
than one or more of the early-flower¬ 
ing hardy species, such as Korean, 
Pikov, Oriental and Germander. Any 
one of the latter may take the place . 
of the well known but less hardy 
Vanhouttei spirea, but the late-flower¬ 
ing Froebel’s has a place all its own, 
with its often reddish-purple foliage 
of good texture, its compact low habit 
and attractive flowers. 

Froebel’s spirea prefers a fairly 
sunny position and is satisfied with 
any good soil. It is, by reason of its 
low stature, very suitable for fore¬ 
ground work in foundation planting 
and in borders or groupings of shrubs. 
Pruning is best done in spring, and 
the plants are cut back fairly hard, to 
promote vigorous new shoot growth. 


Fight erosion •• topsoil loss 
improve moisture absorption 

with Cockshutt’s NEW dual-purpose 


DEEP CULTIVATOR 




One of the most versatile land 
renovating machines ever built! 


CAN BE USED WITH (A) 2" CHISEL 
POINTS—OR (B) 16" WIDE SWEEPS 


One glance at the great new Cockshutt DEEP CULTIVA¬ 
TOR will show you that it is built to handle the toughest, 
roughest tillage jobs you’ll ever run into . . . built to 
give you years and years of efficient, low cost service. 

Worked deep, this great new Cockshutt machine is the 
ideal implement to break up hardpan where frost action 
cannot be relied on to do it. Its 2-inch chisel points 
crack up the hardpan quickly and easily, giving your 
land a chance to absorb and hold more moisture. 

Used for shallow cultivation, the DEEP CULTIVATOR’S 
10-inch-wide sweeps slide sharply under the surface, 
slicing off weed roots with almost no disruption of 
top-soil at all! Weed tops, straw and clods are left 
undisturbed to provide the trashy surface so vital in 
protecting your land against erosion. 

Working your farm with a "Cockshutt” cuts down losses 
due to top-soil run-offs . . . assures better drainage . . . 
faster plant growth . . . deeper, sturdier root systems . . . 
stronger plants and higher crop yields. In your OWN best 
interests investigate this truly modem machine SOON! 



WORKS HYDRAULICALLY AT 
ANY DEPTH FROM 1" TO If 


DEEP into HARDPAN! 

& ■ it. 


DEEP TILLAGE 

Deep driving chisel points crack and 
rip up hardpan formations . . . in¬ 
creasing moisture-absorption and 
reducing top-soil "run-offs”. Re¬ 
sult: better drainage, earlier seeding, 
deeper roots, higher crop yields. 


or JUST UNDER SURFACE 



SURFACE CULTIVATION 

Sixteen-inch-wide sweeps, running 
level just below surface, cut weeds 
off at roots. Severed tops remain 
as protective "vegetable mat” spread 
over land to conserve moisture and 
reduce soil blowing. 


THERE IS A COCKSHUTT DEALER NEAR YOUR FARM 




COCK SHUTT 


PARTNERS OF THE CANADIAN FARMER FOR 113 YEARS 
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CHICKS 

and Turkey Poults 


By ordering Prairie Quality Chicks and Poults 
now you will help us to deliver them when you 
want them. Orders to date point to heavier demand. 

Start good chicks in March or early April for 
top profits next fall. 

Turkey Poults out of eggs imported from profit¬ 
able Oregon strains available starting April I. 
Order them now. 

Full information and prices on wide choice of 
breeds and crosses of chicks, poults and poultry 
supplies promptly on request. 


PRAIRIE CLtric 

HATCHERIES ltd 

REGINA. SASK. 


ORDER YOUR 



TURKEY POULTS 

NOW! 


Approved 100 50 Less than 50 

B.B. Bronze _$95.00 $48.00 $1.00 each 

White Holland _ 90.00 46.00 .95 each 

Beltsvilie White 85.00 43.50 .90 each 

Nebraskans_$175.00 or $1.80 each for 

less than 100 


10% discount on orders for delivery before Mar. 24 


Send a deposit today and reserve your Poults for 
delivery any date March 9th to June 15th. 


Write for Price Lists. 


SUNSHINE CHICK HATCHERIES 

PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE MANITOBA 


DOES THIS MEAN 

ANYTHING TO YOU? 

This year we purchased 4,046 R.O.P. wing banded, 
pedigreed cockerels, 1,793 current entry cockerels 
and 805 R.O.P. current entry pullets to use in our 
breeding flocks. We are sure you will agree with 
us that this R.O.P. breeding will increase the egg 
production of our 1952 pullets and improve our 
cockerel chicks for broilers and roasters. Don’t be 
penny wise and pound foolish, buy chicks with 
genuine breeding back of them, they may cost a 
penny per chick more, but the pullets will make 
you dollars more in the laying pen, and the 
cockerels will make better broilers and roasters. 
All popular pure breeds and cross breeds to choose 
from. Also turkey poults. Older pullets. Free 
catalogue. 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 

FERGUS, ONTARIO 


ALBERTA'S LARGEST 
HATCHERY 


STEWART’S 

IJ&CHICKSl 


Canadian R.O.P. Sired White Leg-horns, 
Barred Rocks, Rhode Isiand Reds, New 
Hampshlres, White Rocks, Light Sussex, 
Leghorn-Hampshire Cross, Leghorn- 
White Rock Cross, Hampshire-SusSex 
Cross and Hampshire-Barred Rock Cross. 

• Canadian Approved Broad-Breasted 
Bronze Turkey Poults. 

• Pure-bred Pekin Ducklings. 

• Pure-bred Toulouse and White 
Chinese Goslings. 

Place your order now. This will give you a pre¬ 
ferred delivery date. 100% live arrival guaranteed. 
Pullets 97% accuracy. Write today for large 
illustrated catalogue and prices. 


STEmJ ELECTRIC HQTCHEUIES 


602C 12th Avenue West. Calgary, Alberta 


BECOME A DETECTIVE 

Men, Women over 16, Learn Detective, 
Secret-Service. Work home or travel. 
Write Can. Investigators Institute, Box 25, 
Station T, Montreal. 



POULTRY 


[Guide Photo 

Two turkey producers — Mr. and Mrs. Wni. Swerbyus, Sifton, Manitoba—who 
exhibited quality turkeys at the recent Brandon poultry show. Theirs and other 

good birds in the foreground. 


Outstanding Poultry Shows 

Poultry reach into some of the big money 
at the Moose Jaw and Brandon shows 


T HE second annual fall poultry 
show, sponsored by the Mani¬ 
toba Winter Fair and held in 
Brandon, brought favorable comment 
from the judges and spectators and 
exhibitors. Approximately 1,000 
dressed birds were entered, and live 
birds were there in large numbers. 
A. F. Darnell, who was in charge of 
the judging commented that the plac¬ 
ing of the birds was most difficult, 
because not only were there a very 
large number of birds, but the entries 
were “as alike as peas in a pod.” Mr. 
Darnell is District Inspector for the 
Federal Poultry Marketing and Pro¬ 
duction Service. Live classes were 
placed by Alex C. Jackson, Fort 
William, Ontario, prominent breeder 
of exhibition poultry. 

At the sale 560 dressed turkeys, 
averaging 18.85 pounds sold for an 
average price of 56.94 cents a pound. 
The grand champion turkey, exhibited 
by James Fraser of Gunton, Manitoba, 
sold for the record price of $21 a 
pound. Purchaser was Canada Safe¬ 
way, Ltd. of Winnipeg. The reserve 
bird, shown by Gordon Wilson, Mey- 
ronne, Sask., sold for $2.25 a pound. 

Entries in the live poultry show 
came from widely separated points. 
The majority of the utility breeds 
shown were from Manitoba and Sas¬ 
katchewan, but some Black Cochin 
bantams came from Keewatin, Ontario, 
and some pigeons came from Fernie, 
B.C. 

OUNG exhibitors stole the lime¬ 
light at the Moose Jaw Poultry 
Show. Fifteen-year-old Dorothy 
Stordahl, Lang, Sask., exhibited a 
Barred Rock cockerel and saw it go 
to the top spot. Second spot went to 
Nelson Hardy of the Saskatoon Junior 
Poultry Club. 

In the turkeys Mrs. V. Zinn, Tux- 
ford, Sask., showed the grand cham¬ 
pion dressed bird and saw it sold for 
an all-time high price of $20 a pound. 
The grand champion dressed chicken, 
exhibited by Leslie Brothers of Ayles¬ 
bury, Sask., sold for $3.00 a pound. 

Speaking at the evening banquet 
Professor W. J. Rae, Poultry Depart¬ 
ment, University of Saskatchewan, 
saw excellent prospects for Sas¬ 
katchewan turkey breeders. He felt 
that no other area could raise turkeys 


at less cost per pound. He advised 
breeders to produce more hatching 
eggs. In 1950 two-thirds of the eggs 
hatched in the province were imported. 
Professor Rae was of the opinion that 
Saskatchewan breeders should realize 
the income from these eggs rather 
than allowing it to go out of the 
province. 

Industry Groivth 

ROWTH of the broiler business 
in western Canada is being par¬ 
alleled by a similar growth in the 
central United States. The North 
Dakota Agricultural College Exten¬ 
sion Service estimates that broiler pro¬ 
duction may hit the million mark in 
that state within, the next year. 

Most of the birds—turned out at 3/2 
pounds — are being handled by two 
processing plants. Each plant is proc¬ 
essing about 5,000 birds a week — a 
total of over half a million a year. 

The average size of flock handled 
by broiler producers runs to approxi¬ 
mately 5,000. As a producer handles 
three or four broods a year, this adds 
up to an average annual production 
of 15,000 to 20,000 broilers a year. 

Broilers convert grains to meat eco¬ 
nomically. Producers in North Dakota 
average around three pounds of feed 
per pound of gain, though some flock 
owners have gone as low at 2.7, a 
figure which makes broiler production 
compare very favorably with any other 
form of livestock production. 

The establishment of the broiler 
industry in North Dakota is partly a 
result of the encouragement given by 
processing plants. Consumer demand 
for a high quality chicken has also 
helped the industry. 


Pullet Condition 

HERE is a tendency for pullets to 
eat less feed when they are housed 
in the fall. Birds bred to lay are 
usually growing when they first come 
into production, and if deprived of 
adequate nutrition when performing 
the twin functions of producing and 
growing they will draw on fat reserves 
and may go out of condition. The 
result is a full or partial molt. 

Body condition and weight must be 
maintained during the early months 
of production if a molt is to be 





S BROODER 

f a-,$^95 

_ T PREPAID TT 

OVER 250,000 USERS U. S.— CANADA 

Takes place oi $00 brooder house and $10 brooder. Each unit broods 
successfully up to 150 chicks 6 to 8 weeks on one gallon kerosene n week. 
Easy to clean. Sanitary. No crowding or piling up. Requires amazingly 
little attention —no more getting up nights to see if chicks are safe. 
Built at home easily, quickly from simple pictures drawn especially to 
simplify it for women or average boy. Use scrap lumber, old parking 
cases, or new lumber it desired. 

Write today for FREE INFORMATION: 

J. A. SMITH CO., Dept. 27A. St. Thomas. Ontario. 


fHAMBLEY ELECTRIC CHICKS^ 


B 

,-vJ) 

Now is the 

time to 

place 

your 

... A 


order, with 

deposit, 

for spring 

r :V,. 

■7VS 

tK 

delivery. All 

from 

Government 

uv . 

A t i 


Approved, Pullorum Tested flocks. 




R.O.P. Bred; 

R.O.P. 

Sired; 

and 

V 



Approved. 100% Live ' Arrival, 




strong, husky 

chicks. 

Let us 

en- 




sure your supply for date required. 

■nr 

P. SIRED 


R.O.P. BRED 

100 

50 

25 


100 

50 

25 

18.50 

9.75 

5.10 

W. Leg. 

20.00 

10.50 

5.50 

36.00 

18.50 

9.50 

W.L. Pul. 

39.00 

20.00 

10.25 

5.00 

3.00 

2.00 

W.L. Ckl. 

5.00 

3.00 

2.00 

20.00 

10.50 

5.50 

B. Rocks 

21.50 

11.25 

6.00 

34.00 

17.50 

9.00 

B.R. Pul. 

37.00 

19.00 

9.75 

18.00 

9.50 

5.00 

B.R. Ckl. 

19.00 

10.00 

5.50 

20.00 

10.50 

5.50 

N. Hamp. 

21.50 

1 1.00 

5.75 

34.00 

17.50 

9.00 

N.H. Pul. 

37.00 

19.00 

9.75 

18.00 

9.50 

5.00 

N.H. Ckl. 

19.00 

10.00 

5.50 

Approved 



R.O.P. Sired 

21.00 

11.00 

5.75 

Sussex 

22.50 

11.75 

6.10 

34.00 

17.50 

9.00 

L.S. Pul. 

36.00 

18.50 

9.50 

18.00 

9.50 

5.00 

L.S. Ckl. 

19.00 

10.00 

5.50 

19.00 

10.00 

5.25 

W. Rcks. 

21.00 

11.00 

5.75 

21.00 

11.00 

5.75 

B. Australorps 



20.00 

10.50 

5.50 

B. Minorcas 




95.00 48.00 24.50 Broad Breasted Bronze Poults 
90.00 46.00 23.50 White Holland Poults 
85.00 43.50 22.00 Beltsville White Poults 

Write us re Ducklings and Goslings. 

Alta, and B.C. prices slight adjustments. 

Ckl. Disc., March Del., 2c W.L.. 3c Hvy. 

100% Live Arr. Grtd. Pullets 96% acc. 
Makomb Silent Oll-O-Stat brooders. 

500 Chick 56" Canopy 21 Z 2 " Drum. 

Excellent Value $24.95 F.O.B. Wpg. 

Electric Brooders, Poultry Remedies, etc. 

J. J. Hambley Hatcheries Ltd. 

Winnipeg, Brandon. Regina, Saskatoon. Edmonton, 
Calgary, Portage, Dauphin, Swan Lake, Boisse- 
I vain, Abbotsford, B.C. g 
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To Catch and 
Hold Muskrats 



'T'HE Muskrat is easy to catch, but 
he’s an "escape artist”. Be sure 
you catch him for keeps. Use the Victor , 

No. 1 VG Stop Loss . . . designed 
especially to prevent loss and escape 
by wring-off. Get-away attempts are 
foiled by its auxiliary guard which 
moves high-up on the rat’s body... * 

holds him in such a position that he 
is unable to twist free. 

Victor No. 1 VG is light, simple 
and safe to set. This is the trap 
professionals pick because it pays off. 

Try it. You 11 catch more fur with 
this Canadian-made trap. 


ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Dept. 222, Niagara Falls, Canada 

Victor TRAPS 
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avoided, advises F. J. Higginson, Act¬ 
ing Poultry Commissioner, Alberta 
Department of Agriculture. If birds 
begin to get out of condition they 
should be fed a daily ration of boiled 
barley, dried off with mash. Two or 
three pounds of barley weighed dry 
is enough for 100 birds. 

The birds relish this feed and will 
build up body weight rapidly. It is 
recommended that the ration be fed 
for a month, or until the birds are 
back in condition and their normal 
appetites have returned. The boiled 
barley can then be gradually discon¬ 
tinued, though it is well to keep whole 
grain, preferably wheat and oats, in 
hoppers in front of the birds. This is in 
addition to their regular laying mash. 

This ration will not have the effect 
of getting layers too fat. Only poor 
producers will tend to get overfat. 

Producing Good Broilers 

T HE difficulty of producing rapid 
growth in broilers while at the 
same time laying down sufficient fat, 
is well known. Unfortunately it is 
necessary to have rapid growth if the 
birds are to be profitable, and it is 
necessary to have an adequate cover¬ 
ing of fat to get top grades. 

A different approach has been 
taken by S. Bird, Poultry Division, 
Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
in experimental work conducted 
there. In this work a ration has been 
used on which the birds grew very 
rapidly during the early part of the 
feed period; they are then changed 
to a ration that discourages rapid 
growth and causes the birds to fatten. 

A starter ration carrying 21 per 
cent protein was used for the period 
of rapid growth, and fed for nine 
weeks. During the last three weeks a 
finishing ration of 13.25 per cent pro¬ 
tein and 9.2 per cent fat was fed. 

A finishing period of six weeks, 
used in the first test, proved too long 
as many birds became excessively fat, 
and some went off their feed. The 
grading obtained in this experiment 
was 77 per cent Special, 18 per cent 
Grade A and five per cent Grade B. 

Better results were obtained with 
a three weeks’ finishing period. 
Seventy-four per cent of the birds 
graded Special and the rest graded A, 
all the latter being good A’s. The 
weight of the fat laid down in the 
last three weeks compensated fully 
for the loss of growth on the lower 
protein ration. 

All gradings were on the basis of 
fat and quality of skin. Such faults as 
blemishes, poor conformation and the 
like were disregarded. The birds were 
confined throughout the test and 
were given two all-mash rations, one 
designed for the growing period and 
the other for the finishing period. 

In all tests a good commercial 
starter mash containing 21 to 25 per 
cent protein was found most satis¬ 
factory during the growing period. 
The 13.2 per cent protein and 9.2 
per cent fat ration used during the 
finishing period was composed of the 
following ingredients in parts per 
hundred: ground corn, 34.5; ground 
wheat and ground oats, 18 each; 
whole soybean ground, soybean oil, 
bran and middlings, five each; bone- 
meal, 2.5; cerograss, two; limestone 
and common salt, 0.5 each, and 
brewers’ yeast, four. To this mash was 
added 700 grams of choline, 600 
milligrams of riboflavin and 11 milli¬ 
grams of pure vitamin B12, per ton. 



Start Planning Now 

If You Want Bigger Profits In The Future 


Back 100 years or so ago, the 
farmer was chiefly concerned with 
the production of food and the 
provision of fuel and shelter for 
the family —comparatively little 
was sold off the farm. In 1950, 
cash income from the sale of farm 
products in Canada was valued at 
approximately 2*4 billion dollars. 

Agriculture is our largest single 
industry. It provides approximate¬ 
ly one-third of our exports and 
supports a high percentage of 
industries engaged in the pro¬ 
cessing of agricultural products. 
In fact, today, the farmer is a 
manufacturer in his own right. 
He buys machinery, tools, building 
materials, fertilizers, etc., and 
sells practically all he produces. 
Like the manufacturer, he is 
faced with problems of production, 
marketing, financing, and labour 
management. Also, like the manu¬ 
facturer, who spends a great deal 
of time and money in laying-out 
his plant and in planning future 
operations, the successful farmer 
today keeps records of crop and 
livestock production and of all 
financial transactions in connec¬ 
tion with his farm business. 


High Crop Yields—High Live-* 
stock Efficiency are Important 

The difference between the most 
profitable and the least profitable 
farms can perhaps be attributed 
more to the difference in crop 
yields and livestock efficiency than 
to any other single factor. 

High yields rapidly increase 
farm earnings and are dependent on 
a sound cropping system, including 
the use of legumes and fertilizers 
in the rotation in those areas 
where it is practicable. Good 
cultural practices, timely cultiva¬ 
tion, effective weed control, and 
the use of the best varieties of 
seed, seed testing and seed treat¬ 
ment, etc., are matters that 
require advance planning and 
thought. 

The efficiency of livestock is 
measured in terms of the amount 
of livestock income compared 
with the value of feed consumed. 
It requires good judgement in 
buying and selling and above all 
it takes good feeding and good 
management. It also takes a 
considerable period of time to 
breed efficient flocks and herds. 



Good farm records are essential in helping to plan the 
farm business. Financial success in farming is also 
strengthened by sound management in the farm home. 
All members of the farm family can contribute to the 
over-all plan and by their interest and participation do 
much to assure success of the enterprise. 


He finds such records essential in 
planning a profitable and sound 
farm business. 

What Planning Involves 

Farm planning covers a wide field. 
It involves taking stock of the 
resources available to the in¬ 
dividual farmer and determining 
the best use of these resources 
(land, capital, buildings and equip¬ 
ment) to gain certain future ends. 
Usually the immediate and long 
term objective is maximum profit. 
Farm planning also takes in those 
things which provide the farmer 
with greater satisfaction from 
farming, such as the layout of 
fields and buildings for con¬ 
venience and labour saving and 
the landscaping of the home 
grounds. 


Constant Study of 
Farm Markets 
Essential 

The successful farm 
manager keeps in close 
touch with price trends 
and markets for his 
products. Through the 
radio, farm press, co¬ 
operative marketing 
organizations and 
Government marketing 
and production services, 
he is in closer touch 
with market informa¬ 
tion than he has been 
in the past. 

Efficient Use of 
Labour Boosts Profits 

The successful farm 
manager has a definite 
crop and livestock plan 
which is designed to 
avoid peak labour de¬ 
mands as much as 
possible. He has a 
definite program for re¬ 
pairing equipment in 
slack seasons, when other demands 
for labour are low. He is likewise 
careful to do all jobs in order of 
importance in the realization that 
timeliness in crop and livestock 
production pays big dividends — 
other jobs which are less pressing 
can be postponed without loss. 

Farm Planning Pays 

Farming is a complex business in 
which careful planning is necessary 
to obtain maximum efficiency and 
the highest profit. The winter 
period is one that can be profitably 
used for the purpose of making 
management arid business plans 
both on a short term and on a 
long term basis. That it pays is 
proven by the study of the 
financial success of farmers who 
have planned and thought ahead. 



AT PRESENT DAY 


VALUES OF TRACTORS; 
EXTRA ENGINE CARE 
AND PROTECTION 
FROM WEAR IS 
JUST DOWNRIGHT 
GOOD BUSINESS! 



MARVELUBE HEAVY DUTY 
LUBRICATES, PROTECTS, 
CLEANS 


Marvelube is a detergent oil. 
It not only lubricates—it protects 
your tractor truck or car motor 
by keeping it clean. Gum sludge 
and abrasive particles are washed 
away from engine parts, to be 
drained off at the next oil change. 
You’ll find a clean motor lasts 
longer and performs better. 


USE ESSOLUBE HD 
FOR 'DAY-IN’—'DAY OUT’ 
HEAVY SERVICE 

Like Marvelube, Essolube is a 
detergent oil for diesel and gas¬ 
oline tractor or truck operation 
under heavy service conditions. 
You can be sure of a clean, free 
running motor that will show the 
minimum of wear after prolonged 
periods of use. It all adds up to 
lower operating costs. 



See Your Imperial Oil Agent 
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THE FILES EVERY 

FARMER LIKES ! 


Radio-TV 

and Electronics or 

Auto-Diesel 


and Allied Mechanics 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

Made in Canada for more than 50 years 


Workshop in January 

Between seed cleaning and shop work, the 
January slack period need not be so slack 

Jig for Washers Nut Lock 

The simple jig illustrated will be If I must lock a nut with no lock 
found very handy for making washers washer handy, I slot the end of the 
or enlarging the holes in them. The bolt with a hacksaw. The slot is made 

upper plate holds the washer firmly down to the top of SL0T B0LT W ith hacksaw 

and is tightened down with two wing the nut as in Fig- ^ ^ ^ 

/Cr ~— goaqds clamped by wing nuts ure 1, and a cold § i jQJsf 

chisel and hammer jffjfi f| 

Jig^i Miit 

holds nuts securely, but permits re- 
moval with a wrench because the slot 
allows the bolt to compress itself. 
The method requires a bolt long 
enough to extend a quarter inch or 
pMlPP^oovm.s more above the tightened nut.—H.E.F. 

WASHER 

nuts as shown. The hole in it must be 
larger than the hole in the washer, 
but smaller than the diameter of the 
washer. If a quantity of identical 
washers are to be drilled, dowels 
should be used as indicated.—A.B. 

Protect Metal Threads 

Much power lifting and handling 
on farms today involves steel hooks on 
the ends of cable chain or rope. Hard 
hooks into any con¬ 
venient opening 
often result in bat- 
pipe \ tered threads or 
other damage. Fig¬ 
ure 1 shows how to 
avoid this batter¬ 
ing. Figure 2 shows 
pins made of hard 
wood which, inserted into the ends of 
a pipe, will avoid damage.—W.F.S. 

Poultry Feeder 

The diagram shows a handy poultry 
feeder I make from a five or ten- 
gallon milk can. Cut a slit on three 
sides with a hack¬ 
saw, leaving 
enough material 
to support the 
upper part of the 
can, and pound 
in the cut sides so 
the hens can 
reach in and eat. 

Next make a ten 

or 12-inch round cut slots, bend metal in 
hole in the bottom of the can, and a 
funnel or cone which will just slip up 
through this hole. I fasten the cone Cheap Food Cooker 

by soldering, or with sheet metal I made a cheap food cooker which 
screws or small bolts through the tabs I have found very satisfactory for 

left on the cone, and brought up cooking root crops and other animal 

against the underside of the can and feeds. I cut the side out of a barrel 

bottom.—R.J.R. and mounted the barrel on stones 12 

- to 15 inches above the ground as 

Emergency Lantern Globe 

On one occasion when the high line 
current failed, I made an emergency 
lantern globe from an old fruit jar. 

I removed the top and set the jar 
where it got good and cold. Then, I 
^ heated enough lard 
fy .c rH°y to fill about half 

very cold f; j an inch m the bot- 

dAR, LET |j j if tom of the jar, set 

STAND- 1; | 1; ,-f u 1 1 

THEN fj f If the cold jar level 

JAR on a niece of naDer 


Corrugated and Ribbed for 


Sheet 5 to 15 ft. lengths 
36” cover 32” wide 24-gauge 

NEW PRICES 

Send roof measurements for free 
estimate and illustrated folder 
giving full information 

SAMPLES ON REQUEST 
Immediate Delivery from Stock 

A. L. GONNEVILLE MFG. 

DEPT. 3 — CHARETTE, P.Q. 


BLACK DIAMOND FLAT FILE Long- 

wearing, heavy-duty file for fast 
stock removal and rough finishing. 
Made in lengths from 4" to 16". 




BLACK DIAMOND HALF ROUND 
WOOD RASP Mighty handy farm 
shop tool for shaping dnd rough fin¬ 
ishing. Made in bastard and smooth 
cuts. Lengths, from 6" to 16". 


Pictures That Hang Straight 

Pictures often 
move on walls 
from heavy mov¬ 
ing objects out¬ 
side and must 
be constantly 
straightened. I f 
two small rubber¬ 
headed tacks are nailed to the two 
lower corners of the picture, the pic¬ 
ture will remain straight, and it will 
also keep the walls from being 
marred.—R.K.W. 


I Be Independent -make *5,000.00 yearly 

I up. Booklet “Profitable Outdoor Occupations” free. 
| FUR TRADE JOURNAL 

| 588 Mt. Pleasant Road - Toronto, Ont. 


BLACK DIAMOND HALF ROUND 
FILE Rounded on one side. Flat 
and double cut on other. Ideal file 
for metal work. Lengths, 4" to 16". 


CONSTIPATED? 

Avoid the Danger 
Of Neglect 
Get This 

FREE BOOK 


RUBBER HEADED TACKS 
ON CORNERS OF PICTURE 


TUNGSTEN POINT FILE For dress¬ 
ing distributor points on your car, 
truck or tractor. Keep one in your 
tool kit. Length, 6". 


CABLE 
OR CHAIN 


Cheap Water Trough 

A low cost, convenient and portable 
water trough can be made by bedding 
an old, wide rim from a tractor wheel 
in cement, on a stoneboat, so that it 
can be moved with a tractor. Pour a 
level piece of concrete which is rein- 

OLD TRACTOR WHEEL 
CONCRETE ^_ - 


BLACK DIAMOND HORSE RASP 

Favorite of farmers and black¬ 
smiths for SO years. Lengths, from 
12" to 16"._ 


Constipation, colitis and rectal dis¬ 
orders' like piles and fistula are often 
associated, and one may lead to an¬ 
other. Get the facts. Learn what delay 
may mean. Write for 171-page FREE 
book today. McCleary Clinic and 
Hospital, 153 Elms Blvd., Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 


HARDWOOD PIN 


BLACK DIAMOND AUGER BIT FILE 

Keeps bit cutters in shape for fast 
boring. Filing surfaces on both 
ends. All files and rasps available 
through good hardware merchants. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. • Port Hope, Ontario 


CONE FITTED THROUGH HOU, 
AND SOLDERED OR BOLTED 


STONE boat 1 

forced with a pijece of woven wire 
fencing so that it will not crack. Press 
the rim of the tractor wheel into the 
concrete, while the latter is still fresh. 
If, later, any cracks occur in the con¬ 
crete, they can be stopped with roof¬ 
ing putty.—L.L.H. 


WHICH OF THESE GOOD-PAY JOBS DO YOU WANT? 

Radio Station Engineer Own Your Own Repair Shop 
Motor Tune-Up Specialist Farm Equipment Mechanic 
Big Civil Service Job Technician Armed Forces 
Gov't Electronics Expert —many, many others! 

WORLD-FAMOUS NATIONAL SCHOOLS 
TRAINS YOU IN YOUR SPARE TIME-FASTI 

National Schools—the big resident school 
in Los Angeles-has many successful home- 
trained graduates in Canada. You can be 
a success, too. Learn how—mail coupon. 
LOOK! In Radio-TV, you get standard 
parts and a professional Multi-tester! In 
Auto-Diesel, you get tools of your trade. 
You keep ail equipment —no extra cost! 


EGERTON R. CASE Registered 

Canadian-United States patent attorney. 82 Balsam 
Ave., Toronto. Ont. Business by correspondence 50 
years. Information free. PATENTS 


STAKE SUPPORTS STOVE PIPE 


QUO BARREL 


INVESTIGATE TODAY! NO COST OR 
OBLIGATION) National Schools of Los 
Angeles—one of the largest schools—was 
founded in 1905. __.... 


FREE 

BOOKS 

AND SAMPLE 
LESSONS 
Tell You 
All About It! 


WITH EARTH 

shown, with an openmg 14 ihches 
wide. At one end, I drove a pipe or 
stake and wired two lengths of stove¬ 
pipe to it with an elbow extending 
under the barrel. The remainder of 
the opening at this end can be covered 
with tin or stone or banked on three 
sides of the cooker with earth.—W.T. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS, Dept. M-12 
193 East Hastings Street 
Vancouver, British Columbia 

Mail me free book and sample lesson. 

□ “My Future in Radio-Television-Electronics" or 

□ “My Future in Auto-Diesel & Allied Mechanics" 
I understand there is no obligation and 
no salesman will call on me. 


ASK FOR ECLIPSE HACK SAWS 
AND OTHER TOOLS OF QUALITY 
AT YOUR HARDWARE STORE 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


PROV. 
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UNIVERSAL DISTRIBUTORS 


194 OSBORNE ST. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


YOU ACTUALLY MAKE MONEY WITH UNIVERSAL'S 

NEW LOW PRICED 
WELDERS! 


THE 

MODEL 250 
WELDER 


Yes you do make money by doing 
your own repairing and salvaging 
with metal! By starting now you 
soon become adept at welding and 
make many needed articles it would 
cost much more to buy. In working 
seasons you make even more money 
through time and expense saved by 
doing your own on-the-spot repairs. 
We feel—and we’re sure you will 
agree once you own your own welder 
—that here is equipment that is 
vitally necessary on every farm! 


Handsomely finished, compactly assembled welders for 
liuick repairing and building on almost all metals. 
Provides operators an economical, easy-to-operate 
welding outfit for work on most metals. Weigh 
approx. 90 lbs. Only 27 inches long, 8 inches wide and 
12 inches high. Both welders feature flat belt drive 
with pulley as illustrated. Have dial type ampherage 
control. The best welders you can buy in this price 
range! Fully complete with all accessories—mask, 
rods, cable, clip, ground clamp and welding rods. 


THE MODEL 250 (above) is in the 20 to 

sure.$135.00 


THE MODEL 180 (similar to the 250 
above) Is in the 20 to 180 Q I I Q Jl ft 
amp. range. Priced at only.... V ■ ■ »'V» 


HERE'S GOOD VALUE ON 2 IMPORTANT UNITS! 


istics to the animals featured. in tne 
book “Black Lightning,” author Denis 
Clark has wisely dealt with the cen¬ 
tral character as though it were a 
leopard and not the soul of a man 
encased in the body of a beast. 

The story is about a black leopard 
in the jungle of Ceylon. The trials and 
tribulations that the animal has to 
face are studied, and wild life in the 
jungle is observed and commented 
on in a penetrating way. The young 
reader will find this a pleasant story, 
attractively illustrated, and will learn 
something about animals and jungle things 
life in Ceylon. 

“The Flying Nation” by Dorothy 
E. Crowder is a rather different type 
of book. It is a profusely illustrated, 
sugar-coated lesson on life in a bee 
colony. The attempt to draw a parallel 
between life and activities and gov¬ 
ernment in a bee colony to that in a 
modern city may be a little over¬ 
drawn; nevertheless, the book is a 
source of considerable information on 
the habits of bees, and will prove 
interesting and instructive to young 
readers. 

Black Lightning —by Denis Clark— 

The Ryerson Press, Toronto —128 
pages—$2.00. 

The Flying Nation —by Dorothy E. 
Crowder—The Ryerson Press, Toronto 
—156 pages—$1.85. 


It is hard to resist the gentle charm of 
new-born lambs. 


The Universal is a compact, economical grain dryer. 
Delivers a powerful blast of air at the rate of about 
3,000 cubic feet per minute, pries damp grain in short 
order. Solidly built. With 3 h.p. Clarke Gasoline Engine 
as illustrated. Regular $195.00. 7D 

Special ._. Jpl/if-UU 

Less engine, regular $98.00. Special_ $79.00 

Order direct from this ad. 


A 2,000-watt 32-volt D.C. light plant, fully complete as 
illustrated, that will provide faithful service for a good 
many years. Not too large but designed so as to take 
up only small space, yet powerful and dependable. 
Push button starting. Smooth running. Ball bearing 
equipped generator. Complete with popular 5 h.p. Clarke 
Gasoline Air-Cooled Engine. 

Reduced from $295.00, now_^ 


Enrollment Increases 

S OME interesting statistics on club 
memberships were recently re¬ 
leased by the Canadian Council on 
Boys’ an Girls’ Club Work. It appears 
that the club and project enrollment 
in Canada for 1951 reached a new 
high of 57,816 members. This total 
was made up of young people be¬ 
tween the ages of 14 and 21, enrolled 
in 4,333 clubs. 

The average age of club members 
is 14.3 years, and the average number 
of members in each club is 13.3. The 
number of boys and girls active in 
clubs is almost exactly equal—28,853 
girls and 28,963 boys. 

It might be a surprise to many 
people to know that there are more 
members in clothing clubs in Canada 
than in any other kind of club; this 
is followed by dairy calf clubs; next 
comes garden clubs and following 
behind this are the beef calf apd 
grain clubs. Tractor club membership 
is coming up fast, but it is still well 
down the list. 


(fotthe New > 

| BURGESS 

mr\ GIANT EC0N0PAK 


Public Speaking Contest 

T HE state of North Dakota is inter¬ 
ested in training public speakers 
among the farm young people of the 
state. In order to further this objective 
a state-wide public speaking contest is 
conducted each fall. 

Contestants must be between 14 
and 20 years of age and must have at 
least three years of active 4-H club 
participation to their credit. Speeches 
are five to seven minutes in length. 

Eliminations are held at the county 
levels, and winners there are given 
gold-filled medals. The boy who wins 
the state contest is awarded a 17-jewel 
watch; the winning girl receives a set 
of silverware. 


Dairy Calves Come West 

T HIRTY-THREE purebred dairy 
calves were recently brought to 
Saskatchewan from Ontario. The 
calves have been distributed to ten 
junior calf clubs in the province. The 
load consisted of 31 Holsteins, a 
Jersey and an Ayrshire. 

Eleven of the calves were allocated 
to the Regina, Grenfell and McLean 
clubs. The remainder went north, 
being distributed among the clubs at 
Lloydminster, Prince Albert, North 
Battleford, Melfort, Dalmeny, Hague, 
Rosthern and Saskatoon. 

The purchase and resale of calves 
to club members was handled through 
the Saskatchewan dairy association, 
with the cost of selection and trans¬ 
portation being provided by the Sas¬ 
katchewan Department of Agriculture. 


When Economy counts, it’s the New BURGESS Giant Econopak 
every time! For instant and l-o-n-g-e-r-lasting power to surge 
into your radio at the flick of a switch ... Then switch to... 


Young Farmers 

Y OUNG people are being asked to 
play their part in the food pro¬ 
duction drive in Australia. The prob¬ 
lem was discussed at a recent meeting 
of the Junior Farmers’ Club Council 
of New South Wales. 

It was proposed that junior farmers 
should be encouraged, particularly 
through financial aid, to form co¬ 
operative groups and, with the aid of 
pooled machinery, practice intense 
cultivation. 

The council decided to appoint a 
committee, comprising officers of the 


• . . The NEW BURGESS Giant Fconopak 
with all these features: 

Newest, most economical, Farm type Radio Pack 

Super "A" & “B” Sections—Power packed for longer life 

Finest performance—greater listening pleasure at lowest 
cost. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 

NIAGARA FAILS CANADA 
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...to FIT THE MACHINE and FIT THE JOB... 


You can’t do better, when it comes to selecting 

New Holland Baler powered dependable climate-proof power, than to specify 
by Wisconsin 4-cyl. engine. ... .. . . „ 

WISCONSIN . Write for copy of Power Magic , 


If engines were judged on the same basis 
as prize livestock, Wisconsin Air-Cooled 
Engines would be right up there in the 
blue-ribbon class! 

These fine engines have the in-built 
stamina commonly referred to as “heavy- 
duty construction”, that goes far beyond 
initial horsepower ratings and clean-cut, 
compact design. In every type of farm 
power service within a 3 to 30 H.P. range, 
WISCONSIN Air-Cooled Engines, be¬ 
cause of their dependability, have won 
top preference both with power-wise 
farmers and farm machine builders who 
use them as original equipment on com¬ 
bines, hay balers, rotary tillers, garden 
tractors, conveyors, forage harvesters, 
sprayers, hammer mills, pumps, snow 
blowers and many other machines. 


◄ 


Maxim Snow Blower 
powered by single cylin¬ 
der Wisconsin Engine. 


Ariens Tiller, 
powered by 2- 
cylinder Wis¬ 
consin Engine. 


of FARMERS and FARM MACHINE BUILDERS 

ISCONSIN 


1 HEAVY-DUTY 

ENGINE POWER 


\ 



WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 

World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


Sales and Service in Canada Supplied by these Distributors and their Dealers: 
CONSOLIDATED ENGS. & MACHY. CO. LTD. MUMFORD, MEDLAND. LIMITED 

New Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Due. Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon 

J. CLARK & SON. LTD. BRUCE ROBINSON ELECTRIC LIMITED 

Fredericton, N.B. Calgary Edmonton 

CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT CO., LTD. PACIFIC ENGINES & EQUIPMENT. LTD. 

Halifax, N.S. 52 East Cordova Street, Vancouver 4, B. C. 

_NEWFOUNDLAND TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT COMPANY, LTD., St. John’s, Newfoundland 


Quick Relief From 

ARTHRITIC Pain 

Are you discouraged by the day-and- 
night suffering you have had to endure? 
Has the pitiless pain made you feel 
hopeless and helpless? Then here is good 
news. Thousands of such sufferers from 
nagging, wearisome Arthritic, Rheumatic 
and Neuritic pain—from Lumbago, Gout 
and Neuralgia—use Templeton’s T-R-C’s, 
and find the relief they have longed for. 
Over 19 million T-R-C’s were used last 
year. Why not give them a chance to help 
you? 65c, $1.35 at drug counters. r-835 




i n eluding . . ... 

ARTWORK • PHOTOGRAPHY'. PHOTOENGRAVINGS 
ELECTROTYPES. • STEREOTYPES • WAX ENGRAVINGS 
MATS . PARA PLASTICS - NEWSPAPER SERVICES 


Unusual Wheat Board Task 

1950-51 and 1951-52 seasons provide an unprece¬ 
dented combination of difficult marketing conditions 


I T is very likely that the two crop 
years, 1950-51 and 1951-52, will 
have the effect of solidifying senti¬ 
ment either for, or against, the Wheat 
Board method of grain marketing. 
This is because the two seasons, while 
different, have each presented extra¬ 
ordinary and difficult marketing con¬ 
ditions. Moreover, the difficulties of 
each have to some extent been accen¬ 
tuated by the other. Some of the 
problems incidental to the marketing 
of the two crops of 1950 and 1951 
were recently set forth by C. B. 
Davidson, Secretary of the Board, at 
a meeting sponsored by the Agricul¬ 
tural Institute of Canada in Ottawa, 
at the time of the Dominion-Provincial 
Agricultural Conference. The follow¬ 
ing paragraphs present a summary of 
his remarks. 

Until the crop of 1950, The Cana¬ 
dian Wheat Board was able to con¬ 
centrate on a straightforward selling 
job in the merchandising of high- 
grade Canadian wheat. The last two 
crops have presented a much different 
situation, complicated by late har¬ 
vests, severe frost damage, excessive 
quantities of tough and damp as well 
as frosted grain, in addition to the 
problems arising from the physical 
movement of grain marketward. More¬ 
over, those grades of wheat which 
represent standards of milling quality 
the world over have been in relatively 
short supply, so that the Board has 
been faced with the problem of dis¬ 
posing of two crops in, succession, in 
which the percentages of the crop 
falling into the various grades of high 
and low quality wheat were almost 
completely the reverse of normal. 

The 1950 crop was very late, and 
severe frosts over the four-day period, 
August 19 to 22, seriously reduced 
both the size and the quality of the 
crop. From an estimated 427 million 
bushels of wheat, 254 million bushels 
of oats and 157 million bushels of 
barley, producers delivered to the 
Board during 1950-51, 366 million 
bushels of wheat, 102 million bushels 
of oats, and 85 million bushels of 
barley, or, a total of 553 million 
bushels of grain. 

T HE Board has been marketing 
prairie-grown oats and barley as 
well as wheat since August 1, 1949, 
and last year all of the feed grades in 
the 187 million bushels of oats and 
barley delivered, had to meet competi¬ 
tion from an equal quantity—150 mil¬ 
lion bushels—of wheat which graded 
No. 5 or lower. Of 336 million bushels 
of low-grade wheat, oats and barley, 
around 250 million bushels had to be 
marketed as feed stuffs, in the face 
of a persistent transportation problem 
and the necessity of very large-scale 
drying operations involving all three 
feed grains. The Board recognized 
that such large quantities of low-grade 
wheat would probably require 18 to 
24 months to dispose of, and adopted 
a policy of selling it in quantities 
which could be .absorbed by available 
markets, at prices bearing a reason¬ 
able relationship to the price of No. 
1 Northern. At the same time, it was 
necessary to prevent this large quan¬ 
tity of low-grade wheat from depress¬ 
ing the prices for oats and barley with 
which it was in competition. 


The movement of grain from 
country elevators was about four 
weeks late. Both feed grains and mill¬ 
ing wheat were urgently needed, but 
transportation was limited; several 
hundred elevator points had little to 
ship, except low-grade wheat; and 
there was a great deal of out-of-con- 
dition grain to deliver. The Board was 
compelled to follow a middle-of-the- 
road policy which would use the 
limited transportation available to the 
best possible advantages. During the 
fall of 1950, therefore, only 179 mil¬ 
lion bushels of grain were moved out 
of country elevators and only 107 
million bushels could be moved out of 
the Lakehead, leaving the biggest part 
of the grain movement to take place 
in the last eight months of the crop 
year. Drying operations on tough and 
damp grain were supervised by the 
Board of Grain Commissoners during 
the fall and winter. The Wheat Board 
made forward sales based upon the 
best estimates of available transporta¬ 
tion; and entered into substantia] 
commitments for deliveries progres¬ 
sively over the crop year to its cus¬ 
tomers. 

B Y the year-end, at July 31, follow¬ 
ing fairly heavy deliveries by pro¬ 
ducers in July, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics fixed the carryover at 164 
million bushels of wheat, 33.7 million 
bushels of oats and 35 million bushels 
of barley, or a total of 232.7 million 
bushels of the three grains. Against 
this were sales made by the Board 
for delivery after July 31. In August 
and September sales of low-grade 
wheat were exceptionally good, while 
the demand for oats and barley con¬ 
tinued at a high level. 

The final result of the 1950 crop, 
following an amendment to the Cana¬ 
dian Wheat Board Act, which per¬ 
mitted the transfer of remaining stocks 
of wheat, oats and barley from an old 
pool to the current pool, was as 
follows: 

On September 22, eight million 
bushels of barley were transferred to 
the 1951-52 pool, and the net surplus 
of $15,112,054.03 available from the 
1950-51 barley pool permitted an 
average final payment of 18.0937 
cents per bushel on the 83,521,106 
bushels of barley delivered. On 
October 6, the oats pool was closed, 
and three million bushels transferred 
to the 1951-52 pool, together with 
payments to producers of 9.411 cents 
per bushel on 102,422,598 bushels, 
from the 1950-51 oats pool net sur¬ 
plus of $9,639,421.43. On October 22, 
the 1950-51 wheat pool was closed 
and about 95 million bushels trans¬ 
ferred to the 1951-52 pool. Of this 
amount, about 70 million bushels 
consisted of lower grades of wheat 
partially covered by sales contracts 
for future delivery. The surplus of 
$104,933,267.56 permitted an average 
final payment of 28.65 cents per 
bushel on the 366.2 million bushels 
of wheat delivered to the Board dur¬ 
ing the year. This in turn brought the 
total return to producers, basis No. 1 
Northern in store Fort William-Port 
Arthur or Vancouver, to $1.85498. 
The final payment on No. 4 Northern 
and No. 5 wheat was slightly over 
32 cents per bushel and on No. 6 and 
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feed wheat about 24.5 cents per 
bushel, which brought the final real¬ 
ized price for No. 5 and No. 6 and 
feed wheats to over $1.50 per bushel 
in store Lakehead or Vancouver. 

Meanwhile, record or near record 
yields were in prospect from the 1951 
crop which, though a little late, had 
developed favorably and promised a 
more normal distribution of grades. 
Frost was a negligible factor during 
August. Early estimates placed prairie 
wheat production at 548 million 
bushels, or 128 million bushels more 
than in 1950; oats at 328 million 
bushels, or 74 million bushels in¬ 
crease; barley at 242 million bushels, 
or 85 million bushels increase. 

Continuous and disastrous rains 
began in late August. By October 31, 
only about 35 per cent of Alberta’s 
wheat, oats and barley crops had been 
threshed. This was increased to a little 
more than 50 per cent by December 
1, and at the same date about 25 per 
cent of Saskatchewan’s wheat crop 
remained to be threshed, with some 
threshing still to be done in Mani¬ 
toba. Between September 20 and 
October 25, the volume of No. 1 
Northern wheat in the 1951 crop had 
practically disappeared. The estimate 
of No. 2 Northern had declined from 
126 to 31 million bushels, and of No. 
3 Northern from 200 million to 152 
million. The estimated quantity of 
No. 4 Northern had increased from 
83 to 153 million and the quantity of 
No. 5, No. 6 and feed wheat had in¬ 
creased to about 100 million bushels. 

A LONG with this decrease in grades, 
the problem of out-of-condition 
grain became much more serious than 
it was following the 1950 crop. It was 
estimated on December 1 that pro¬ 
ducers will market during the 1951- 
52 crop year 712 million bushels of 
grain, including 450 million of wheat, 
134 million of oats, and 124 million 
of barley. During the summer months, 
with a bumper crop of wheat and feed 
grains in prospect, the Board had ex¬ 
perienced a very heavy demand for 
grain. In view of the carryover and 
the heavy prospective crop, large sales 
for delivery throughout the entire 
crop year of 1951-52 were made. 
These, while very satisfying, brought 
many anxious moments when harvest¬ 
ing was so seriously delayed later. 

From August 1 to November 22, 
shipments of grain out of all country 
elevators amounted to 210 million 
bushels (156 million last year). Out 
of the Lakehead by rail and water, 
shipments were 156 million bushels 
(83 million last year). Overseas clear¬ 
ances since August 1 were 106 million 
bushels (55 million a year ago). Ship¬ 
ments of Canadian grain to the United, 
States since August 1 were 38 million 
bushels (15 million a year ago).. 

The demand for grain was encour¬ 
aging. Wheat production in all of 
western Europe except Spain and 
Portugal is substantially smaller than 
last year. Production in the Argentine 
and Australia is much smaller. The 
Argentine is expected to have very 
little wheat to export during 1952, 
and Australia is not likely to be able 
to supply enough wheat to cover all of 
her commitments under the Inter¬ 
national Wheat Agreement. Importing 
countries are anxious to protect their 
needed supplies during the present 
crop year, and the demand is assured 
for all milling wheat which can be 
placed in seaboard positions. 


Annual Meeting of The Canadian Bank of Commerce* 


“PREPAREDNESS FOR PEACE 
IS OUR MAIN CONCERN” 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 

The over-riding concern of the Canadian people is preparedness 
for peace. 

Our present task is to mesh a preparedness program with a civilian 
economy in such a manner that our resources are efficiently and 
effectively utilized, and waste is minimized. 

Canadian agriculture is producing at a very high level with a smaller 
working force. 

Indirect methods of controlling inflation—such as monetary and credit 
restrictions, together with some restrictions on capital expansion and 
taxation measures—though lacking in glamour—are sounder in an 
economy neither at peace nor at war, than price and wage controls, 
rationing and subsidies. 

Monetary and fiscal measures can be made stringent enough to halt 
inflation abruptly but only at the cost of serious disturbance and for 
this reason care—not dramatic action—should be the watchword. 
Stability, not rigidity, in our economic affairs is a primary objective and 
its achievement is as much a personal as a governmental responsibility. 


Stanley M. Wedd, President, 
addressing the Annual Meet¬ 
ing of The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce in Toronto, said 
in part: 

Events of the past year are 
gradually bringing about a change 
in the pattern of the Canadian 
economy, and our present over¬ 
riding concern, if it .could be 
expressed in a few words, is 
preparedness for peace. 

Our present task is to mesh a 
preparedness program with a 
civilian economy in such a manner 
that our resources are efficiently 
and effectively utilized, that waste 
whether in business or government, 
is minimized, and that in ourfree- 
market society we develop our 
productive potentialities. 

General Economic Conditions 

Indicating the over-all health of 
the economy, the Gross National 
Product—the value in current 
dollars of goods and services 
produced—shows a sizable gain 
over preceding years. The estimate 
for 1951 is $21,000 millions, 
compared with $17,800 millions 
in 1950 and $11,800 millions in 
1945. While the rising cost of 
imports of essential materials, as 
well as our domestic inflationary 
pressures, is reflected in the 
estimate, there is, nevertheless, an 
underlying hard core of industrial 
progress which is heartening since 
the need for military preparedness 
again faces our economy. 

It is evident that expenditures 
of all governing bodies have been 
rising at an unprecedented rate 
and, while the present tax revenues 
are exceeding anticipated returns 
to the point where surpluses are 
being recorded, nevertheless, and 
particularly with mounting defence 
requirements ahead of us, it is a 
time for the exercise of every 
economy possible 


Agriculture 

Before the last war the net 
income from farm production was 
approximately 8.6 per cent of the 
Gross National Product; in 1950 
the percentage had dropped only 
slightly to 8.2 per cent. Over 
the past decade agricultural income 
has maintained its relative position, 
acting in effect as a sheet anchor on 
the changing economic pattern. ■ 

During the early part of this 
year revenues were at a higher 
rate than in 1950. However, 
harvesting activities in many areas 
throughout Western Canada were 
uneven due to the unfavourable 
weather conditions, and final re¬ 
sults will not be available for \ 
some time. Despite the im¬ 
mediate set-backs estimates at 
the present time indicate that 
farm income in the aggregate 
will be the highest on record. 


Canadian agriculture is pro¬ 
ducing at a very high level with a 
considerably smaller working force 
and not much more acreage under 
cultivation than in pre-war times. 
This is a fact full of meaning in 
view of the manpower that has 
been released for industrial and 
defence production. The con¬ 
tinued strength in agriculture is 
due in a large measure to the 
family-size farm and the great 
percentage of family ownership. 
Whether its products go into the 
export trade or into domestic 
consumption, agriculture will un¬ 
doubtedly continue to be basic 
to our economy. 


Inflation and Fiscal Policy 

Since the beginning of the 
Korean conflict prices have steadily 
spiralled upwards. For this con¬ 
dition it is hard to pin-point a 
specific cause; rather a number of 
factors are involved, for example 
over-buying of goods by business 
and by individuals; the unpre¬ 
cedented capital expansion; and 
plans for heavy government spend¬ 
ing for defence and other purposes. 
As against this we have failed to 
offset rising costs by increased 
productivity, we have exported 
heavily by necessity and we have 
been forced to divert raw materials 
to the defence effort. These are 
basic ingredients of a rising price 
spiral. 

It would appear that the indirect 
methods of monetary and credit 
restrictions, together with some 
restrictions on capital expansion, 
and taxation measures, though 
lacking in glamour, are sounder 
than price controls, wage controls, 
rationing, punitive taxation, sub¬ 
sidies to encourage production and 
compulsory saving. All these 
measures—necessarily used in com¬ 
bination during the past war—are 
a less appealing alternative and 
could lead to economic regimenta¬ 
tion. Monetary and fiscal measures 
can be made stringent enough to 
halt inflation abruptly but only 
at the cost of serious disturbance 
and for this reason care—not 
dramatic action—should be the 
watchword in order to preserve 
existing balances. 


The Outlook 

As we stand at the threshold of 
the new year the challenges to-our 
adaptability grow apace. We are 
preparing, and our preparations 
must be both for peace and for 
defence. This, of necessity, means 
the altering of emphasis on the 
requirements of an agricultural- 
industrial economy. In so doing 
we must all be agreed that stability, 
not rigidity, in our economic 
affairs is a primary objective and 
its achievement is as much a 
personal as a governmental re¬ 
sponsibility. 


Our defence program is fast 
developing side by side with an 
expanding domestic economy. Even 
though the coming year undoubted¬ 
ly will see additional military 
demands on our resources, on the 
record our capacities are equal 
to the tasks ahead. 


James Stewart, Vice-President 
and General Manager, after 
reviewing the balance sheet, 
highlights of which are given 
below, said in part: 

During the year fiscal and 
monetary policies have had their 
influence in shaping the course of 
business and commercial activity. 

An over-all reduction in the 
Bank’s portfolio of securities is 
in part reflected in the increase in 
commercial loans. These increased 
loans were necessitated chiefly by 
rising production costs and higher- 
priced inventories, to the point in 
many instances of only caring for 
the same volume of business this 
year as in 1950, and also by in¬ 
creased financial requirements for 
military production, or for defence 
projects leading up to military 
production. 

Faced with the task of prepared¬ 
ness for defence and recognizing 
the upward trend of prices that 
had been under way since the 
Korean outbreak, the Govern¬ 
ment suggested and the chartered 
banks agreed that Steps should be 
taken to restrict the volume of 
credit as one measure of a national 
anti-inflationary policy. In the 
past nine months there has been a 
general endeavour to confine the 
extension of credit to productive 
channels. 

I would venture to suggest that 
if restrictions had not been put into 
operation the cost-of-living index 
would have been higher than it is 
today. Likewise, our dollars al¬ 
located to defence spending would 
not have gone as far in acquiring 
military plant and equipment. 

Staff 

It is difficult to avoid apparent 
repetition in expressing my thanks 
to the members of the staff for 
their loyal co-operation throughout 
the year; my sincerity is nonethe¬ 
less real. The understanding of 
the men and women of the staff 
who are in daily contact with the 
people of their communities has 
aided materially in achieving the 
present level of successful opera¬ 
tions. I know that I express this 
appreciation on behalf of the 
shareholders as well as personally 
at this time. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 
HIGHLIGHTS 

Comparative Figures in $ Thousands 
1950 1951 

Profits Before 


$ 7,322 

Government 

Taxes 

$ 8,378 

2,014 

Provision for 
Dominion 
Government 
Taxes 

3,005 

1,292 

Depreciation on 
Bank Premises 

1,350 

4,015 

Net Profits 

4,023 

1,755,317 

Assets 

1,734,098 

823,003 

Securities 

686,073 

577,274 

Total Loans 

678,839 

1,623,713 

Total Deposits 

1,615,067 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


» 
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Now! 


A 20-minute, colour-sound story 
of a typical Canadian farm family—and 
how running water on their farm 
changed their way of life. 


n 

IS 


For the first time in Canada! A colourful, 
entertaining and informative film with a story woven 
around typical Canadian farm fife. Plan to see this film 

when it reaches your dis¬ 
trict . . . Bring the whole 
family ... They’ll all enjoy 
the beautiful, realistic pic¬ 
ture of farm life . . . You’ll 
be amazed at the wonder¬ 
ful change that takes place 
when outmoded “pump 
and carry” methods of 
drawing water give way to 
“Water on Tap”. 


1 


% 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE 
BENEFITS YOU'LL GET WITH 
RUNNING WATER ON YOUR 
FARM — 

• Greater Profits 

• Savings in Labor 

• Increased Comfort 

• Better Health 

• Improved Sanitation 

• Higher Living 
Standard 


\ WtefeTOjOSR sAoiwing 


See the plumbing and heating contractor 
in your community. Ask him when and 
where you can see “WATER ON TAP”. 

Get the 20-page illustrated book “Your 
Invisible Farmhand”—a book chock full 
of useful information and suggestions. ■C.?*dY4 

“Water on Tap” and “Your Invisible Farmhand’ 

are produced as a service to Canadian 
farmers by the Canadian Institute of 
Plumbing & Heating ... an organization 
composed of leading manufacturers and 
wholesalers in this industry. 
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Revolution in Pig Raising? 

More litters per year and more pigs per litter 
reaching market weights are now possibilities 


O VER the last three years, the 
proportion of pigs saved to the 
number of pigs born across 
Canada has averaged 85.4 per cent. 
Few farmers in western Canada secure 
more than one litter per year, or at the 
most, three litters in two years. An 
occasional pig will reach a 200-pound 
market weight at around five months, 
but for each one of these there are 
thousands that are fed seven months 
or more. 

A revolution in pig-rearing methods 
may be at hand if Chas. Pfizer and Co. 
Inc., a 100-year-old chemical company 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., are right. This Com¬ 
pany is said to be the world’s largest 
producer of antibiotics, and are the dis¬ 
coverers of terramycin. The finding of 
this antibiotic involved the collection of 
about 100,000 soil samples from many 
parts of the world, until, on one of 
them, an actinomycete was found 
which produced a new and valuable 
antibiotic. 

These chemicals, which are pro¬ 
duced by molds, are useful to man 
because they kill, or render harmless, 
organisms causing disease. During the 
postwar years, many research workers 
have used them in the feeding of live¬ 
stock and, generally speaking, have 
found them beneficial to younger ani¬ 
mals—the younger, the better. 

A N editor of The Country Guide 
was present in New York City 
recently when the Company made its 
first presentation of a new product 
called Terralac, which, it is claimed, 
may bring about a revolution in pig 
raising through its usefulness in pig 
hatcheries. There are already a half- 
dozen or so hatcheries in the prairie 
provinces and a very considerable 
number in the midwestern states and 
elsewhere. Terralac is a synthetic 
sow’s milk, fortified with terramycin, 
which the Company had tested on 
3,500 pigs, most of them in a com¬ 
mercial piggery, and which is still 
under test at several experimental sta¬ 
tions in the midwestern states. Its 
development and prospective utility is 
based on the fact that the period of 
greatest danger in the life of the pig 
is from birth to weaning age. 

U.S. figures show that losses in 
young pigs range from 18 to more 
than 30 per cent; or, that no more 
than nine out of each 15 pigs born are 
likely to reach weaning age. The pro¬ 
ducers of Terralac claim to have 
reduced these losses to five per cent, 
and in some cases less. This in itself 
would be a sufficient achievement to 
warrant the interest of every pig pro¬ 
ducer. 

However, Dr. H. G. Luther, research 
scientist for Pfizer and Co., who had 
charge of the work leading to the 
development of the new product, 
found that while terramycin would 
save more pigs, a big part of the sav¬ 
ing was likely to be lost by injuries 
and death caused by the sow. This led 
to the idea of developing a synthetic 
sow’s milk so that the pigs could be 
taken away from the sow shortly after 
birth (two or three days), and reared 
artificially. Thus Terralac, which is 
made from dry skim milk, lard, fish 
solubles, vitamins and minerals, forti¬ 
fied with terramycin, was evolved. 
Previous experiments had shown that 


artificial rearing would not only de¬ 
crease mortality, but would bring pigs 
to rearing age at 50 per cent heavier 
weights. Luther found that he could 
not only raise 14 instead of nine pigs 
out of 15 to weaning age, but bring 
them there at about 41 pounds weight 
instead of the usual 28 or 30. 

NCIDENTAL to artificial rearing, 
another economy developed. A sow 
usually reaches farrowing time in good 
condition, but after eight weeks of 
nursing a litter she requires a month 
or more to get back into condition. If 
her litter is taken away after, say, 
48 hours, she can be sent to market 
or re-bred. If she is marketed at once, 
she is already in good condition. If 
she is re-bred, this could normally be 
done about 17 days after farrowing 
(often sooner), which would mean 
approximately three litters per year. 

Scientific discovery almost always 
imposes some changes from previous 
practice. Pfizer and Co. say they are 
offering a new way of life for pigs and, 
to bring this about, they find sharp 
changes in pig management essential. 

For example, piglets have been car¬ 
ried most successfully for the first two 
weeks in four-high batteries, each 
holding about ten piglets. Wire screen 
floors have mesh small enough for the 
piglets to stand on, and allow drop¬ 
pings to pass onto pans below, which 
require regular flushing and change 
of litter. Temperatures must be con¬ 
trolled, and the air kept warm enough 
by heat lamps or other constant heat, 
to prevent checks. After two weeks, 
piglets can be moved to insulated and 
sanitary quarters for another ten days 
or two weeks, also under controlled 
temperatures, after which they can be 
moved into a larger place where con¬ 
ditions are less carefully controlled. 

Dr. Luther says that very young 
pigs tend to sleep past dinnertime, 
and are only called to meals fre¬ 
quently by the grunting of the sow or 
the squeals of other small piglets. To 
get them to the trough regularly, he 
developed his “pig symphony,” by 
recording the grunting of the sow and 
the squealing of the little pigs. In the 
laboratory in Brooklyn, the “sym¬ 
phony” comes on every hour. Little 
difficulty is experienced in getting 
piglets to drink from the trough, after 
having their small snouts pushed into 
the liquid. If necessary, a nipple 
arrangement resting on the surface of 
the liquid and sticking upward has 
been used for a day or so. 

Terralac resembles a crumbled yel¬ 
low pie-crust in appearance. It is 
mixed with water to a smooth, watery 
liquid, and 12 pounds will see a pig 
through to market weight. The young 
pigs are introduced to dry pig starter 
very early and by the time they have 
reached the weaning stage they are 
reported to pass onto full dry feed, 
with no setback. 

Strong emphasis is laid on changes 
in management. Both product and 
management are designed primarily 
for pig hatcheries, where large num¬ 
bers of pigs warrant special brooders 
and special temperature control. The 
best estimate The Country Guide 
could secure was that commercial pig 
producers marketing 200 pigs per year 
might find the process both practical 
and profitable. 
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LIVEWEIGHT TRACTION 


gives farming a real boost 


Now you can smile when the farming load is heavy 
and your field work calls for more power. Feel the 
surging pull in your CA or WD Tractor when live- 
weight traction takes hold! It’s almost like having 
a neighbor’s tractor come in and help you out. 

The hydraulic TRACTION BOOSTER in the 
Allis-Chalmers CA and WD Tractors changes dead¬ 
weight to Zmeweight. Weight of both tractor and 
implement is automatically shifted to bear down on 
the drive wheels when the soil is stubborn and the 
tillage is tough. 

The automatic TRACTION BOOSTER reduces 
fuel-wasting wheel slippage and tire wear. It en¬ 
ables you to do drawbar jobs with mounted tools 
that would normally require a heavier tractor. 

Z/iceweight traction means lower costs, better 
farming, and higher yields for you. Ask your Allis- 
Chalmers dealer to demonstrate this new principle 
in farm power. 


rear wheels 


Engine power spaces rear 
wheels instantly for any 
width rows or furrows. 
Power spacing and A-C 
Quick-Hitch Implements 
shorten get-ready time to 
minutes. 


TWO-CLUTCH control 
gives “extra-engine” con¬ 
venience for all power 
take-off work. Auxiliary 
hand clutch stops for¬ 
ward motion while power 
line remains live. Option¬ 
al on CA (above); stand¬ 
ard on WD (right). 


KDMONTON • REGINA • SASKATOON • TORONTO • WINNIPEG 


Both CA (above) and WD (left) have If-speed trans¬ 
mission, built-in hydraulic system, hydraulic shock- 
absorber seat, low-pitch muffler, power take-off, pulley 
(optional on WD), lights, battery, starter. Available in 
3 practical styles: (1) with dual front wheels, (2) single 
front wheel, and (3) wide adjustable front axle. 
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Town Migrated 

Continued from page 8 

associated with winter freight haul¬ 
ing. Two-way radio communication 
and bombardier patrols along 
the road keep the cat trains in 
close touch with their base. “It isn’t 
like it used to be when I was freight¬ 
ing up around Lake La Rouge,” said 
Jim Carson, assistant manager of 
Patricia’s Lynn Lake operation. “The 
men have it fairly easy, what with a 
cook shack, heated buhkhouses and 
being in fairly close touch with home 
base.” Carson, a veteran swing fore¬ 
man himself, was once stranded with 
a broken-down train for three days in 
bitter weather, and far out of touch 
with civilization. Only a chance meet¬ 
ing with an Indian trapper saved him 
and his crew from a grim fate. 

However, there remains a hazard 
that can’t be eliminated. Especially in 
early winter there may be thin spots 
in the ice, or again, great cracks may 
suddenly appeal - . The latter cause cost 
the life of a swing foreman during the 
1948-49 season. The big Diesel which 
he was driving plunged without warn¬ 
ing into a gap where the ice had been 
solid only a few hours before. 


makes 

BREATHING DIFFICULT 


Relieve those cold miseries . . . 
breathe freely a'gain! Mentholatum 
helps clear mucus-clogged nostrils ... 
soothes raw, tender membranes . . . 
relieves sniffling, sneezing and stuffy 
headaches and cold miseries. Insert 
Mentholatum in each nostril and see 
how quickly you enjoy freer breathing, 
night and day! 

In Jars and Tubes. ffl4 
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Vancouver 


T HE season of 1951-52 will see the 
largest freight haul yet. Freight¬ 
ing usually begins early in January, 
and by that time a great fleet of “cats” 
and sleighs and a crew of around 200 
men will be ready to deliver 18,000 
tons of freight, including 50 houses 
from Sherridon to the new project. 

Much of the freight movement will 
consist of the mining installations 
presently being dismantled at Sher¬ 
ridon where Sherritt Gordon com¬ 
pleted its copper-zinc mining opera¬ 
tion in September. The Company will 
use almost all the buildings and 
machines from the Sherridon mine at 
Lynn Lake, and this will mean a sub¬ 
stantial saving in the cost of setting 
up the new mine. Already a huge store 
of materials and machines awaits the- 
winter shipment. 

The whole business of moving is 
unique. Here at Sherridon there will 
be ho ghost town. A whole community 
of 1,500 people, complete with dwell¬ 
ings and the mining equipment with 
which the people have made a living 
will move to Lynn Lake. 

The house moving is perhaps the 
most interesting feature of the project. 
The houses are not torn down. They 
are merely jacked up, loaded on great 
sleighs, and taken along as part of the 
cat-train load. Nine homes have 
already gone to Lynn Lake in this 
manner a? an experiment, and it is 
expected that almost every house in 
Sherridon can be moved. 

One of the houses was set down at 
Lynn Lake just 57 hours after leaving 
Sherridon. “Yes,” said C. R. Neely, 
administrator of the new Lynn Lake 
town area, “and the, oifly difference 
the housewife noticed was that when 
she turned on the taps there was no 
water.” There was a twinkle in his 
eye as he said it, but actually, the 
houses do stand the trip remarkably 
well. Almost all of them are cottage- 
type, which makes for easy moving, 
and they are carefully bolted to the 
sleighs to minimize structural damage. 

Up at Lynn Lake the houses will 
take their places in a modern planned 
townsite that will rival the most up- 


make your home 
at the ^ylvla 


Where the scenery is superb—■ 
the service willing and effici. 
ent (including baby-sitters)— 
where you may “dine in the 
sky” or cook your own meals 
—where rates don’t overstrain 
your holiday budget! 

★ Close to town 

★ Overlooking English Bay 

HOTEL SYLVIA 

1154 Gilford Street PAcific 9321 
Hilliard C. Lyle Managing Director 


★ BURNS WEEDS It ’ f’ J 

★ thaws pipes I 

'a- DISINFECTS i ,I 

Use it year-round for billing Insects and bacteria 
in poultry yards and hog pens, cleaning up weeds 
along fence rows, thawing out tractor crankcases 
a hundred other uses. Burns kerosene. No. 1 
range oil or tractor fuel. One hand operated, non¬ 
plug ring nozzle generator. See your dealer, or 
send us his name. Cedarberg Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., 559 South 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 

ON DISPLAY AT HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT DEALERS. 



to-date in Canada. Electricity, run¬ 
ning water, a sewage system, an eight- 
room school, community clubs, skat¬ 
ing and curling rinks, and playgrounds 
all form a part of the program which 
Sherritt Gordon will carry out within 
the next few years. The idea is to 
make the North a desirable place for 
the people whose future lies there. 
Sherridon has had all these facilities, 
and Sherritt Gordon plans to make 
Lynn Lake even more attractive. 

Heavy freight will be carried by 
tractor trains until 1953, when the 
Canadian National Railways extension 
connecting Sherridon and Lynn Lake 
will be completed. The contract for 
construction of the roadbed is in the 
hands of C. A. Pitts Construction Co. 
of Toronto, which is also in charge 
of the hydro development. on the 
Laurie River that will supply electric 
power for Lynn Lake. 

The railway building was started in 
September, 1951, and to the layman 
it appears to be a formidable project. 
Dozens of rocky ridges, mile upon 
mile of muskeg and the mighty 
Churchill River lie as barriers to its 
path. The rail line will be around 150 
miles long, and the miles are really 
long as anyone knows who has crossed 
the Canadian Shield. 

Superintending the job of rushing 
the building of the roadbed through 
to its scheduled completion is big 
Charlie McKnight, a native of Ottawa. 
In. the construction business for many 
years, McKnight has the energy and 
determination for the big task that 
lies ahead. To aid him he will have a 
crew of 500 men and around 
$2,000,000 worth of heavy machines. 
We visited one of these the other day, 
a giant 32-ton drilling machine, and 
watched it drilling a five-inch wide, 
30-foot deep hole into the solid granite 
of a ridge. A few days from now 200 
cases of dynamite will be packed into 
a pattern of such holes; and a whole 
rock ridge will be blasted into the lake 
that lies by its side. 

Much of this winter’s railway pro¬ 
gram will be devoted to erecting a 
series of base camps, out of which the 
building crews will work. Eventually 
there will be at least 15 of these camps 
spread between Sherridon and Lynn 
Lake, each having living accommoda¬ 
tion for men and servicing facilities for 
machinery. Such is the difficulty of 
getting around in this rugged land that 
a helicopter will be added to the fleet 
of three airplanes that ply between the 
main base at Sherridon and the con¬ 
struction company’s outposts. The 
helicopter will be invaluable during 
the periods of breakup and freezeup 
when no other manner of transporta¬ 
tion could be used. 

In spite of all appearances to the 
contrary this railroad is not regarded 
as being a difficult one to build. Cer¬ 
tainly there will be no shortage of 
rock to fill the cuts, and the perma¬ 
nently frozen ground which lies within 
a couple of feet of the surface of the 
muskegs provides a solid base that 
requires little fill. Cost of the project 
is expected to run to $ Ho,000,000, 
and is underwritten jointly by the 
federal government and the Canadian 
National Railways. 

O THER sidelights to the develop¬ 
ment of the mining site at Lynn 
Lake are the building of a $17,000,000 
nickel refinery at Edmonton. Alberta, 
and a hydro-electric power plant on 
the Laurie River south of Lynn Lake. 


HOW to 
BREAK 

and 

TRAIN, 

HORSP* 


^ Make money. Know how to break and 
train horses. Write today for this book 
FREE, together with special offer of 
a course in Animal Breeding. If you 
are interested in Gaiting and Riding the saddle 
horse, check here ( ) Do it today — now. 

BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 571 ' Pleasant Hlll v Ohio 


NEW HYBRID 
TOMATO 


Susar content so high they 
taste iike grapes, eaten raw. 
Golf ball size, fiery red, 
firm, perfect form, quite 
early. A table sensation for 
pickles, preserves, garnish¬ 
ing, salads, desserts, etc. 
Makes big heavy bearing 
plants growing up to 6 feet 
across, or can be staked. 
Single plants often yield a 
bushel of ripe fruit. A dis¬ 
tinctly new and unusual 
garden delight. Pkt. of 35 
seeds 35c postpaid. 

F ne[ our big 

nEt 1952 SEED 
AND NURSERY BOOK 

J) i4w 


Men afflicted with Bladder 
| ,'i t I Trouble, Getting Up Nights, 
pknpapO Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
I J• T-~l 1 Nervousness, Dizziness. 
|MMi Physical Inability and Gen- 
eral Impotency send for our 
amazing FREE BOOK that 
tells how you may correct these condi¬ 
tions and have new health and Zest in 
Life. Write today. No Obligation. 

Excelsior Institute. Dept. 4201, . Excelsior Springs. Mo. 


The new edition of the ‘Royal’ 
Booklet, “Farm Improvement 
Loans”, explains how you may 
borrow up to $3,000 at 5 % 
simple interest. The loans may be 
used for practically any farm im¬ 
provement, from fence repairs to 
electrification. 


lOANs 


SEND 
FOR IT 
TODAY 


This booklet contains information of 
direct interest to all farmers. Ask for it 
at your friendly ‘Royal’ branch or write 
Advertising Dept.,Head Office,Montreal. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 

4-rw/ ott l/te 
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I Was Nearly Crazy 

Until I discovered Dr. D. D. Dennis’ amazingly 
fast relief — D. D. D. Prescription. World 
popular, this pure, cooling, liquid medication 
speeds peace and comfort from cruel itching 
caused by eczema, pimples, rashes, athlete’s 
foot and other itch troubles. Trial bottle, 43c. 
Greaseless. First use soothes, checks raw red 
itch or money back. Ask druggist for D D. D 
Prescription (ordinary or extra strength). 
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Edmonton was chosen as the location 
for the refinery because of the availa¬ 
bility of natural gas for use as a 
chemical reagent and fuel. The nickel 
recovery method to be used is a new 
one discovered by Prof. Forward of 
the University of British Columbia, 
and developed under his supervision 
at Sherritt Gordon’s Ottawa research 
laboratory. It is a revolutionary 
chemical process requiring large quan¬ 
tities of ammonia and heat. Both 
requirements can be met economically 
by the use of Alberta’s natural gas. 
Cobalt will be recovered at the Ed¬ 
monton plant as well as ammonium 
phosphate fertilizer which is a by¬ 
product of the chemical processes. 

This writer asked Heath H. Hales, 
general manager of Sherritt Gordon, 
why the new process was being used 
instead of the conventional smelting 
process such as used at Sudbury. “We 
wanted the most economical and mod¬ 
ern process available today,” he 
answered, “and we think that we have 
it in the Forward Process.” One needs 
only to look at a map and see that 
Lynn Lake lies very little more than 
200 miles south of the North West 
Territories to realize that Sherritt 
Gordon needs the cheapest and best 
of recovery processes to compete with 
Canada’s other more fortunately situ¬ 
ated mines. 

The electric power site presently 
being developed is not a large one 
but it is near to Lynn Lake, and is 
relatively economical to build. This 
is an important factor at a time when 
tremendous costs are unavoidable. At 
the Laurie River a 950-foot wide dam 
with a 55-foot operating head will 
capture half of the river’s 14,000- 
horsepower potential, and provide a 
volume of power considered sufficient 
for Lynn Lake’s early needs. Later, 
when Manitoba’s northern develop¬ 
ment has outstripped the capacities of 
the Laurie River plant Sherritt Gordon 
has the option of developing a 100,- 
000 horsepower site at Granville Falls 
on the Churchill River. 

A T Lynn Lake itself there is little 
imposing surface evidence of the 
great amount of work that has already 
gone into its development, nor of the 
big things that are to come. However, 
the 55 miles of diamond drilling that 
have gone into outlining the orebodies, 
the two shafts that have been sunk, 
and the long underground drifts reach¬ 
ing out from shafts to orebodies, are 
proof of the energy already spent in 
preparing for production. These things, 
however, are beneath the surface. 
Above the ground it is the people, 
rather than things, that interest one 
most. 

Some 200 people are now living at 
Lynn. Many are fairly recently arrivals 
from Sherridon. Others are the pion¬ 
eers who have developed the site to 
its present stage. Daily airplane serv¬ 
ice spares them from isolation except 
during the variable periods of freezeup 
and breakup, and during the winter 
cat trains and bombardiers link them 
still closer to Sherridon which many 
still look upon as the home town. 

It is in wintertime that the house¬ 
wives do their shopping—for a year 
at a time. All food supplies, except 
fresh meat and vegetables in summer¬ 
time, are hauled in by tractor train, 
and when the groceries arrive each 
home becomes a miniature grocery 
store. The people don’t deny them¬ 
selves the amenities of civilization 


either. Cases of lobsters and shrimp 
are commonplace in the grocery 
orders. As one Lynn Laker laughingly 
put it: “Guess we have the pioneer’s 
spirit, but not his simple tastes.” 

Altogether, the people live a happy 
life, confident of the future which lies 
around and beneath their feet. They 
become impatient at times with the 
handicaps which come with develop¬ 
ing a big mine in an isolated area, 
impatient with being set apart from 
peopled areas. But they are a hardy 
kind. They work off their gripes or 
laugh them away. One of the cooks 
who used to be at the bunkhouse had 
a talent for relieving the tension that 
isolation creates. He could see possi¬ 
bilities for fun in almost any situa¬ 
tion. Ravens used to flock to the 
bunkhouse for scraps; then for some 
unaccountable reason the big black 
' birds disappeared. The cook immedi¬ 
ately sent in an advertisement to the 
local paper: For sale, black turkeys, 
ready for the oven. 

T HERE will be a period of waiting, 
naturally, for all the facilities which 
will go to make Lynn Lake an ultra¬ 
modern town. The winter freight rate 
from Sherridon to Lynn Lake is $60 
a ton, and the people will be content 
with minimum comforts until the com¬ 
ing of rail transportation brings reduc¬ 
tion of freighting costs. Today the 
major effort is directed toward rapid 
development of the mining site and 
the necessary planning of the extensive 
community which will come with it. 

Getting Lynn Lake into production 
means much for the people of the 
North, much also for Canada as a 
whole. Manitoba and Alberta will 
benefit from the industry which Lynn 
Lake brings to each, and there will be 
a big revenue for the C.N.R. hauling 
copper concentrates to the smelter at 
Flin Flon, nickel concentrates to the 
refinery at Edmonton, and refined 
metals and by-products to all parts of 
Canada. 

Sherritt Gordon has made contracts 
anticipating production in the first 
quarter of 1954. The United States 
stockpiling agency will take a large 
part of the 17,000,000 pounds of 
nickel to be produced yearly. The 
cobalt production of 300,000 pounds 
will help relieve Canada’s shortages 
of this important metal, while the 
copper, and ammonium sulphate fer¬ 
tilizer, a by-product of the refining 
process, vyill be large sources of 
Revenue. 

It is an exciting business, this push¬ 
ing back of Canada’s mining frontiers, 
.and a costly one. Altogether, almost 
$50,000,000 will be spent in estab¬ 
lishing the Lynn Lake venture, if one 
includes the cost of the railway. But 
it is another great step in opening up 
Canada’s tremendous mineral wealth. 

Canada’s eye is turned to the North 
where the basis for much of her ex¬ 
panding economy lies. It isn’t easily 
won wealth that awaits, for the North 
isn’t always a hospitable land, but 
easy or hard, Canadians have the will 
to win it. Lynn Lake is proof of that. 




; ANIMAL 
|& INSECT 
POWDER 

money jot you/ 


—BECAUSE it kills lice, fleas and other 
biting and sucking insects that pester 
your dairy and beef cattle and hogs in 
winter shelter. Stock freed of insect 
annoyance become thrifty and produc¬ 
tive—this extra winter 
production means more j 
money for you in in- I 
creased butterfat and I vTt.itB I 
animal weight. Animal | 

Insect Powder is non- 


A Product of 

GREEN CROSS INSECTICIDES 


Canada’s Leader in Pest Control 
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ONE CENT PUMPS? 
lOOO GALS. OF WATER \ 

_ with a am 9 


DEEP WELL 
PUMP 


PUMP 


CELLAR DRAINER 
PUMP 


A Beatty pump saves you 30% of the electricity or gas 
others use. It is made BETTER — equipped witlj tapered 
roller bearings, bronze bushings, etc., where others do not 
have them. Lasts much longer. Half the pumps in use on 
Canada's farms are Beatty — every type for every need. 

SEND COUPON FOR LITERATURE FREE 

BEATTY BROS. LIMITED r— 

EST. 1874 - 

Head Office: Fergus, Ont.; Branches: Saint John, N.B, Montreal, 

Fergus, Winnipeg, Edmonton; 8.C. Representative: McLennan. 1 

McFeely A Prior Limited, Vancouver, B.C. n j 

BEATTY SAVES YOU MOST —SERVES YOU BEST ' / 


E BEATTY BROS. LIMITED, Box F 316, FERGUS, ONT. 2 

E Please send me FREE literature about Beatty Pumps. I am 
K interested in 5 

E D Shallow Well Water System Q Deep Well Water System 9 

U D Jet Pump Q Cellar Drainer Pump Q Stock Pump & Jack j 

F Your name.^. RR#.9 

f. Post Office. Prov..H 


ji ro« vmce .. 

Town or villa 
Have 


village nearest you. 

lave you Electric Power yet?. 
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SMITH BROTHERS BLACK I 


DON'T BE HAUNTED BY THE 
FEAR OF HOSPITAL DEBTS 



NOW OVERDUE 


YOUR 1952 HOSPITALIZATION TAX. EVERY DAY 
YOU DELAY PAYING YOUR TAX MEANS ONE 
MORE DAY WITHOUT PROTECTION IN 1952. 

BE COVERED — PAY NOW! 
RATES: 

ADULTS —(including persons over 18 years and 
all persons who are self-supporting. 


married, widowed or divorced). $ 10.00 

DEPENDENTS —under 18 years .$ 5.00 


MAXIMUM TAX —$30 for any taxpayer, his spouse, 
dependents under 18 years, dependents between 18 and 
21 attending education institutions, and incapacitated 
children over 18 years. 


PAY YOUR TAX AT THE LOCAL COLLECTION 
OFFICE OF THE CITY, TOWN. RURAL MUNICIPALITY 
OR LOCAL IMPROVEMENT DISTRICT IN WHICH 
YOU LIVE. 

IF YOUR TAX IS MORE THAN $15. YOU MAY PAY 
$15 NOW—THE REST BY MAY 31, 1952. 

SASKATCHEWAN HOSPITAL SERVICES PLAN 


BOOK REVIEW 

A Story of Adventure and Exploration 

The adventures of the early explorer, Henry Kelsey, 
have been dramatized to make an exciting book 


H ISTORICAL novels have been 
written for adult readers for a 
long time. In more recent years 
the art of the historical novel author 
has been turned to the production of 
books for the combined entertainment 
and incidental education of the 
younger reader. Olive Knox’s Little 
Giant is written for the teen-age 
reader, though it makes pleasant 
reading for persons much older. 

Mrs. Knox has dramatized the 
explorations and adventures of Henry 
Kelsey, itinerant explorer, pathfinder 
and enthusiast. She has not lost sight 
of the facts but she has breathed life 
into them, has blown away the accum¬ 
ulated dust of the years and has pro¬ 
duced an exciting historical adventure 
story. 

The hero of the story is explorer 
Henry Kelsey. He was brought out to 
York Factory on Hudson Bay by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company when he 
was only 14 years of age, the same age 
as the charter of the fur trading com¬ 
pany. Even at this age Kelsey was 
anxious to be an explorer and to know 
the Indians and their habits and 
languages. 

He waited five years before his 
opportunity came. During this interval 
his time was divided between sitting 
on a high stool working on Company 
inventory statements, and 1 stealing 
away to wander through the woods 
with a young Indian friend, thereby 
risking and all to often receiving a 
cruel flogging from the governor of 
the post. 

His explorations began in 1689, 
when he was 19 years of age. The 
first year his explorations were cen¬ 
tered in the area north of Churchill. 
The following year he began a two- 
year stay with the Indian tribes. He 
became acquainted with such well- 
known tribes as the Crees, Assini- 
boines, Mandans and Blackfeet. In 
addition to his explorations he served 
as a diplomat, attempting to discour¬ 
age the waging of wars between the 


tribes, and as an ambassador for the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, urging the 
Indians to bring furs to the Company 
posts. 

Kelsey was the first Englishman to 
see and to kill a buffalo, a grizzly bear 
and a muskox. His experiences with 
these animals are not recorded as unre¬ 
lated incidents but are woven into the 
story to make dramatic adventure 
highlights. 

The characters are clearly drawn 
and the descriptive passages give a 
convincing and colorful background to 
the story. Maps in the end-papers are 
a valuable feature, and greatly 
simplify the following of Kelsey’s 
wanderings. 

An attractive feature of the book is 
the animal illustrations by the Win¬ 
nipeg artist, Clarence Tillenius, a 
nature artist the excellence of whose 
work can be attested by a host of 
readers of The Country Guide. Two 
outstanding magazine editors have 
estimated that Mr. Tillenius is “the 
best animal artist in Canada,” an esti¬ 
mate with which no one has taken 
issue. , 

A recent article about Clarence 
Tillenius, which appeared in “Satur¬ 
day Night,” rated him as “one of North 
America’s foremost painters of animal 
life.” The article went on to point out 
that “all of his illustrations have as 
their subject animals and birds seen 
against an almost unbelievably ac¬ 
curate depiction of natural settings. 
He has an uncanny eye for living 
line and for the wealth of exact and 
infinite detail that adds biological pre¬ 
cision to a warmth and candor that 
come from a deep affinity for his sub¬ 
ject matter.” Certainly his work in 
Little Giant will serve to strengthen 
his good reputation. Writer and artist 
have combined to produce a happy 
result.—R. H. 

Little Giant —by Olive Knox. Illus¬ 
trated by Clarence Tillenius. The 
Ryerson Press, Toronto. 196 pages. 
$2.75. 



One of Clarence Tillenius ’ illustrations that appears in “Little Giant.” 

-- 


By Spade 

Continued from page 9 

Not even the fraternity of earthworms 
knows more about Saskatchewan’s soil 
than is contained in the Saskatoon 
records. 

The results from the soil survey 
were made public from time to 
time. By 1935 the first phase was 
finished. All the land below township 
48 was catalogued. The interest in it 
was widespread: 7,500 maps were 
distributed, less than half that number 


going to farmers, for by this time every 
financial and commercial company in 
Canada interested in the ownership of 
Saskatchewan land has learned to use 
the soil survey as an infallible guide¬ 
book. 

War activity slowed the work up a 
bit but by 1950 all the land to the 
northern limit of settlement was sur¬ 
veyed and mapped. Dr. Mitchell’s cus¬ 
tomers increased in number. Even 
people with as diverse interests as the 
provincial highways branch and the 
professional entomologists study the 
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NEED A 
LAXATIVE? 

Be Sure You Tuke 
the Right Kind 

Ex-Lax is effective, all right—but 
effective in a gentle way. It won’t 
weaken or upset you. It won’t 
make you feel bad afterwards. 

— it's not too strong! 

Ex-Lax can be taken with com¬ 
plete confidence. It has a fine 
chocolate taste, and its action is 
dependable and thorough. 

— it's not too mild! 

Ex-Lax is one laxative that avoids 
extremes. It works gently and 
effectively at the same time. In 
other words, Ex-Lax is 

— the Happy Medium! 

EX-LAX 

The Chocolated Laxative 

Still only 15if and 35if. 


Now Many Wear 

FALSE TEETH 

With More Comfort 

FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To 
eat and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle 
a little FASTEETH on your plates. No 
gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
Checks “plate odor’’ (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH at any drug store. 
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soil'Survey maps. The former use the 
information for locating gravel and 
estimating construction costs, while 
the latter make calculations out of it 
regarding insect eggs laid in the 
ground. 

D URING the first war the province 
of Saskatchewan levied what was 
then called the Patriotic Tax of one 
mill on the assessed value of all land. 
Taxes have a way of sticking. When 
the excuse for a patriotic tax ended, 
the old tax appeared with a new name 
—the Public Revenue Tax, and the rate 
was subsequently raised to two mills. 
Assessed value thus became important. 

In 1935-36 Saskatchewan people 
became aware that in respect to 
assessment there was a complete lack 
of equity between municipal units, 
and even within municipalities, and 
an extremely high rate of assessment 
on poor lands as compared to good 
wheat growing soils. Some grazing 
lands were carrying assessments as 
high as $15 per acre, a figure quite 
out of fine with their productive value. 

The provincial Assessment Commis¬ 
sion decided to use the newly issued 
soil survey of 1935 as a basis for a 
uniform assessment procedure. Some 
refinements were worked out with 
further help from the university, and 
a formula set up for rating every 
piece of land in the province. 

The legislators of the province went 
further. They recognized the difficulty 
of applying uniformly a formula to 
farms that differed in respect to 
distance from primary market, freight 
rate from Fort William, zoned costs of 
fuel, machinery and other important 
supplies. They provided therefore that 
the new formula was to be applied 
only by men trained under Dr. 
Mitchell; well schooled in the knowl¬ 
edge fundamental to their job, and 
competent to make allowance for 
every factor that could affect land 
values. The Saskatchewan plan is so 
logical that Manitoba has already 
copied it and there can be no doubt 
but what others will fall into line. The 
credit for this scientific treatment of 
land taxation must be divided be¬ 
tween Dr. Mitchell and T. H. Free¬ 
man, recently retired Director of 
Assessments at Regina. 

Dr. Mitchell’s thorough inventory 
of Saskatchewan’s soil resources has 
enabled the provincial administration 
to adopt another far-sighted policy. As 
poor land is abandoned and reverts to 
the Crown, it is withdrawn from use 
as arable land—a sound land-use 
policy that will save many heartbreaks 
in the future. 

The completion of a province-wide 
survey is only one of the targets that 
Dr. Mitchell set for himself. Another 
important one has been the study 
of fertilizer requirements for grain 
growing in Saskatchewan. His pre¬ 
decessor, Prof. Joel, predicted phos¬ 
phorus shortages back in the twenties, 
and the Trail smelter began the manu¬ 
facture of triple super and 11-48-0 
ammonium phosphate to meet the 
need, but Dr. Mitchell has been in the 
very center of the study and teaching 
that has expanded the use of phos- 
phatic fertilizer in Saskatchewan from 
2,500 tons in 1940 to 30,000 tons in 
1950, and which, it is anticipated, 
will reach a provincial total of 50,000 
tons eventually. 

The idea was sold to farmers by 
check strips grown on roadside fields. 
There is no better proof of the value 



a ftecafence? 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL OR DRAINAGE SYSTEMS) 




Let FIL put it in. Talk over a Farm 
Improvement Loan with your nearest 
B of M manager as soon as you can. 


TO A MHU0H CAM ADI An 
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Bank of Montreal 

(ZohacUla “SanA 

working with Canadians in ©very walk of life since 1817 


Free Book on Arthritis 
And Rheumatism 

HOW TO AVOID CRIPPLING DEFORMITIES 

Explains why drugs and medicines give only temporary 
relief and fail to remove the causes; tells all about a 
proven specialized non-surgical, non-medical treatment 
which has proven successful for the past 83 years. 
Write for this 44-page FREE BOOK today. 

BALL CLINIC. Dept. 539. EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, Mo. 
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"Jurnall Flat Board 


Torn all old barns into TURNALL asbestos-cement BARNS because 
it is highly fire-resistant ... vermin and rodent proof. Turnall 
Asbestos-Cement Flat Board can be nailed easily and quickly on 
existing framework. It is an attractive natural gray colour and 
requires no protective coating, but can be painted if so desired. 
Asbestos-Cement materials toughen with age. 


A Member of the Turner & Newall Organization 

MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


Write today for literature 
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"ELEPHANT 
FERTILIZERS 

You can't beat actual experience. 
When over 50,000 prairie farmers 
use "Elephant" Brand Fertilizers 
year after year—and their number 
is growing—there must be a good 
reason. There is. They find that 
"Elephant" Brand Fertilizer:— 
(1) gives more bushels of grain 
per acre, (2) advances harvesting, 
(3) improves grades, (4) also 
controls weeds, retards disease 
and maintains the fertility of the 
soil. 

Why not follow the example of 
50,000 keen prairie farmers and 
use "Elephant" Brand Fertilizer to 
increase your income? 

See your Local Dealer or write today for 
full particulars. 


Brand 


FARM BOOKKEEPING MADE EASY 

With the NEW IMPROVED NELSON FARM RECORD 

So simple, so easy, so complete, no need to be a bookkeeper to keep this system. Five 
minutes each day does the job. Will answer any question you wish to ask about your 
business and give you all the figures you need for your Income Tax reports. Thousands 
now use it. If you're not satisfied we will refund your money. One-year size, $1.85. 
Three-year size, $3.75. 

— — — — — — — — MAIL COUPON TODAY — - — — — — 

NELSON FARM RECORD 

714 - 7th Avenue West Calgary, Alberta 

Send me one copy of the Nelson Farm Record postpaid. I am enclosing $_ 

Send___ year size. 

NAME.____ 

ADDRESS___ 

Dealers Wanted CG 


of a new cropping practice than a 
visual demonstration to show farmers 
what it can achieve right in their own 
locality. Dr. Mitchell multiplied his 
demonstration plots to include 200 
farms and a four-year period to rule 
out seasonal fluctuations. Summarizing 
all the information he gathered from 
them he was able to declare that 
under average conditions a 20-pound 
application of 16-20-0 ammonium 
phosphate would increase wheat 
yields by 5.2 bushels per acre, and a 
40-pound application would lead a 
man to expect 7.2 bushels per acre 
over that of unfertilized fields. Dr. 
Mitchell’s top response was from a pair 
of strips that gave him 30 bushels of 
wheat per acre off unfertilized land 
and 60 bushels from the fertilized 
strip. 

Continuous experimentation taught 
the college men that the best responses 
were from black and grey soils, and 
that dry soils give more erratic and 
less spectacular results. It taught them 
a lot too about formulas. The early 
ones were found to be much less 
suitable than the 11-48-0 now in gen¬ 
eral use. Today the manufacturers of 
fertilizers for use in Saskatchewan 
take their lead directly from the Uni¬ 
versity Soils department. 

Fertilizer study entered a new 
phase at the close of the last war. In 
conjunction with Dr. Spinks of the 
chemistry department at Saskatoon, 
plants fertilized with radioactive 
phosphorus and other radioactive 
elements are being kept under close 
observation with the help of new 
scientific means. Opinions which are 
now only shrewd guesses will be given 
a factual basis. Some speculative blind 
alleys which are time-wasters will be 
closed. It will hasten the day when 
the Saskatchewan farmer will buy fer¬ 
tilizer with some certainty about the 
wisdom of his investment. 


T HE loss of organic matter in prairie 
soils has caused a lot of controversy 
and some alarm. It is a subject which 
has been under Dr. Mitchell’s constant 
review. From him one learns that the 
soils of his province have lost about 
one-fifth of their original humus con¬ 
tent. Black soils, which had more to 
start with, have had heavier losses. As 
they lose their organic structure they 
become prone to heavier losses by 
water erosion. 

As every farmer knows, no soil will 
lose all its humus. The percentage 
loss drops with decreasing speed to a 
constant level, and yields drop in 
accordance. The famous Broadbalk 
field at Rothamsted, which has been 
under continuous wheat production for 
over 100 years, taught us that lesson. 

Every farmer who thinks at all 
about his responsibility for turning 
his farm over to his successor with its 
fertility as high as possible, would be 
interested to have Dr. Mitchell’s ap¬ 
praisal of his chances for doing so. 
They will want to know if it is true 
that the farmers of Saskatchewan 
have already in their hands a practice 
—trash cover cultivation—which will 
stay decline in prairie yields. 

Here is Dr. Mitchell’s answer: “We 
think that-trash covers will go a long 
way toward maintaining organic mat¬ 
ter in the better prairie soils, at least. 
It is not likely to be so on sandy soils, 
certainly not on black soils, and not 
at all on grey-wooded soils, of course. 
We still would like to see more atten¬ 
tion paid to rotation, especially those 
including legumes, as a means toward 
attaining this important end of main¬ 
taining soil fertility.” 

The early development of any 
pioneer country is bound to involve 
many mistakes and false starts. It’s the 
work of men like Dr. John Mitchell 
which prevents some of them from 
being repeated. 




B.C. Letter 

Continued from page 11 

controversy over the problem of immi¬ 
gration. Everyone seems agreed that 
expansion of western industry depends 
on more population, but special 
interests such as labor groups don’t 
like the idea of bringing in large num¬ 
bers of DP’s whose very presence 
might imperil wage standards. Farm¬ 
ers have complained, too, that Euro¬ 
peans brought in for farm labor have 
shown a tendency to work for a few 
months on the farm and then gravitate 
to the bright lights and higher pay, 
thus defeating one of the objects of 
the immigration policy. One sugges¬ 
tion of a B.C. farmers’ organization 
is that immigrants should work for 
“room and board only” for their first 
month in this country, and that if the 
immigrant remains on the job for six 
months he would then be paid for the 
first month. 

British Columbia bulb growers are 
preparing to combat the competition 
of imports from the Netherlands. 
They are donating thousands of B.C.- 
grown bulbs to Vancouver and Vic¬ 
toria parks with one stipulation—that 
the bulbs be planted in conspicuous 
places and with some form of marker 
indicating their origin. 

There has been a great deal of 
controversy on the coast about the 
price of milk and the pros and cons 
of milk control. As a result of recent 


increases in price it is claimed that 
consumption of milk in Vancouver 
has declined, and this hasn’t been 
pleasant news at all to the health 
authorities as well as to the dairymen. 

There has been a strong agitation 
for removal of the present government 
control through the operations of the 
B.C. Milk Board, and while spokes¬ 
men for the government say that de- 
control is not contemplated it 
wouldn’t be surprising if the present 
system were to be drastically over¬ 
hauled. 



This aggressive-looking fellow is well 
equipped for offence or defence . 
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DOMINION SEED HOUSE 

GEORGETOWN.ONT. 


LOOK for the trademark 

'Vaseline' — You’ll 

your guarantee of purity. 


Write to U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

Dept. B75I, Port Washington, N.Y. 

Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture 
Sample. I would like to play (Name Instrument). 

Have you 

Instrument_Instrument ?- 


Name-- 

(Please Print) 

Address- 


FOR 

COLDS 

YOU NEED 


TRADE MARK REG. IN CANADA 

FIRST! 

TO RELIEVE PAIN AND DISCOMFORT 


FEEL BETTER FAST! 


SUGAR-GIANT 

GROUND CHERRY 


/? An entirely new type of the 

. popular Ground Cherry, but 

/SaT a jumbo in size; richer and 
^ sweeter. Grows from seed the 
li * first year anc * P ro ^ uces an 

H ^- A iN& fn abundance of golden yellow 

fruits up to 2 Va inches in 
Jr diameter like medium toma- 
toes in papery husks. Take 
little garden space. Make de¬ 
licious pies, preserves and marmalades. Quick, early, 
thrives everywhere. Be sure to enjoy this valuable new 
fruit in your garden this season. Pkt. 250 postpaid. 

rprr our big 1952 seed 
■ & Cl and nursery book 


FREE 


or write direct to — 

D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 

2456 University Ave., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn., U.S.A. 


The New and BETTER MOUSE 

No mixing, muss or fuss. KILLER 
Safer than pastes or powders, 
easier than traps. 


Your Dealer or Mail Postpaid 


Whitewashing with a power sprayer as described below is only one of the many 
duties performed by high pressure sprayers. 


FARMERS 


ONAN/fe«^ Electric Plants 

supply dependable, 110-volt A.C. 
power for lights, household appli- 
ances, pressure water system, milking 
machine, motor-driven tools and 
equipment of all kinds. Operate on 
inexpensive, readily-available Diesel 
fuel. Ruggedly built for day-in, day- 
out service. Electric starting. Shipped 
completely equipped. Easy to install. 
Air-cooled model — 2,500 waits, A.C., 115 or 230 
volts. Battery charging model, 32-volt D.C. 
Water-cooled models — 12,500 to 55,000 watts. 
All standard voltages, A.C. 

Gasoline-driven models—400 to 35,000 watts, 
A.C. 


WRITE YOUR NEAREST 


DISTRIBUTOR 

FOR FOLDER 

Bowman Brothers, Ltd. 

Power & Mine 

Regina 

Supply Co., Ltd. 

Davies Electric 

Winnipeg 

Company 

Edward Lipsett, Ltd. 

Saskatoon—Calgary 

Vancouver 


RUPTURE! 


An amazing Air-Cushion I 

Invention allows body 1 I 

freedom at work or play. I 

Light, neat.cool,sanitary. \ 11 I 

Durable, cheap. Day and night protection helps 
Nature support weakened muscles gently but surely. 
No risk. Sent on Trial! Write NOW for free Booklet and 
Proof of Results. All correspondence confidential. 

Brooks Company, 323 State St. v Marshall, Mich. 


Mobile Sprayer Service 

Many buildings require whitewashing and mobile 
power sprayers can do an efficient job 


by K. D. CURTIS 


10918-88 Ave., Edmonton, Alberta 


. . 


O NE noonhour, some time ago, I 
visited with a father-and-teen- 
age-son team in a prosperous 
country town. They were resting be¬ 
side their travelling spraying outfit—a 
gasoline-driven “whitewashing” outfit 
on a two-wheel trailer pulled behind 
the car in which, if necessary, they 
bunked overnight. They weren’t tran¬ 
sients but a self-employed team that 
made regular visits to their “territory.” 

Their outfit was mainly home- 
assembled. Today I checked with a 
mail-order house, and found that a 
comparable, gas engine sprayer of 
better quality costs slightly more than 
$100. It weighs about 85 pounds, is 
less than two feet on any side, and 
could therefore be transported in a 
pick-up or even inside a passenger car. 
However, the two-wheel trailer had 
room for mixing barrels and dry sup¬ 
plies, extension air-gun and tarpaulins. 

This team were not painters. They 
specialized in whitewashing interiors; 
and their customers expected them to 
re-do this inexpensive spraying peri¬ 
odically. Whitewashing is done not 
only to brighten the interior of un¬ 
finished walls, but also to disinfect the 
buildings. In fact, formulae for dif¬ 
ferent spray-mixes were carried. Some 
customers used a special, semi-water- 
proof, “pliant” coat. Many bought 
their own ingredients and hired only 
the spraying crew. 

I was surprised when they told me 
the variety of buildings that were open 
to whitewashing. Farmers and small¬ 
town business men would telephone to 
friends and “recommend” that they 
have this work done while the crew 
was in the community. Using this 
gasoline-driven outfit, they could 
spray buildings not accessible to 
smaller, home-owned outfits. 

Their charges were based on gross 
square footage plus cost of the indi 
vidualized spray-formula used. Some¬ 
times henhouses, stock bams and 
kennels were first brushed with steel 
bristles, because parasites might live 
under the loose scales of old white¬ 
wash. For this brushing, a charge was 
made. Customers emptied their own 
buildings; few drop-cloths were used. 

This team specialized on farm work. 
They whitewashed the interior of lay¬ 
ing and brooder houses, hog houses, 
stalls, kennels, turkey roosts, garages, 
machine sheds, milk houses and chil¬ 
dren’s playhouses. Also buildings used 
for sacked feeds. 


Livestock thrive better in a bright, 
sunny building. Savings in lighting 
costs in buildings requiring light are 
evident. Where unfinished interior 
construction is used, whitewash is 
more practical than oil-base paint. 

In smaller communities considerable 
whitewashing is demanded, providing 
it can be done quickly and inexpen¬ 
sively. For private individuals, garages 
and outbuildings; sometimes the fish¬ 
ing shack out-of-town or the' trap 
shooter’s shelter. Business firms men¬ 
tioned were: commercial garages and 
auto repair shops, especially where 
much artificial lighting must be used; 
implement houses, creamery storage 
rooms, plumber’s repair and storage 
rooms, roller skating rinks, black¬ 
smith shops riding stables, dog ken¬ 
nels, feed warehouses, seed companies, 
the garage and material buildings of 
public utilities, slaughter houses, and 
equipment rooms of grain elevators. 

Semi-open-air park pavilions and 
band shells, high school gymnasiums, 
landscaping tool sheds, and baseball 
park buildings are some of the pub¬ 
licly owned buildings that are sprayed 
with whitewash. Even trees are some¬ 
times whitewashed. 

It is possible to specialize in treating 
the inside brick or cement surface of 
basements with a special moisture- 
stain-resistant spray. Outside weather, 
here, would not slow down operations. 

The father and son showed me a 
simple log of their work. It showed 
the customer’s name, address, phone 
number, job description, date done 
and amount involved. From this, they 
estimated when the job should be 
ready for another spraying. This log 
showed that the work was not com¬ 
pletely seasonal. Modern farm and 
village buildings now are frequently 
heated in the winter and work goes 
on, even in livestock quarters. 

This team admitted they could 
widen their operations to include 
“big package” jobs—summer camp 
buildings, industrial warehouses, mills, 
and mining installations. 

They could keep an index-box filled 
with double postcards, mimeographed. 
The back of the addressee’s card could 
bear a message stating they planned 
on being in that community soon, and 
offering references from old customers 
in that area. The return card would 
carry, of course, a form agreeing to 
discuss the matter with the operators 
of the mobile sprayer equipment. 
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FAIRVIEW.CHEMICAL Co. Ltd 
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FREE! Print and Picture Sample 


install your own private 
fence line telephone 
system. Simple and 
easy by using: our fully 
guaranteed rural mag¬ 
neto telephones. 

Each $15.00 F.O.B. 

Edmonton 


Send for 
Free Literature 


TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 
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TRACTOR PROTECTION 


BY THE 


Heat -H ouser 


Why shiver and shake? Protect yourself and your tractor 
with the Genuine Heat-Houser! Designed for Row Crop, 
Large Standard, Small Standard and Track Type 
Tractors, HEAT-HOUSER features a Ful-Vue Windshield 
and SIDE WINGS AS STANDARD EQUIPMENT! No 
holes to drill—No extras to buy—Plenty of operator room 
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Movement of western Canadian 
grain via the Great Lakes closed 
officially for the 1951 shipping season 
with the departure of the S.S. Hagerty 
from a lakehead terminal at exactly 
12 o’clock noon on December 15. 
Establishing the latest shipping season 
in ten years, this final act of this ship¬ 
ping season affords the date, and the 
justification for review of a year of 
extreme difficulties in the production 
and marketing of grain. 

With potentially the largest crop in 
western Canadian history and the 
normal harvesting period drawing 
near, two fundamental and comple¬ 
mentary facts became apparent to 
marketing agencies and later to 
farmers themselves. Firstly, an un¬ 
usually high demand existed for Cana¬ 
dian milling wheat, and secondly, 
with poor harvesting conditions a very 
definite probability, sufficient supplies 
were not immediately in sight to meet 
sales commitments previously made 
by The Canadian Wheat Board. As 
the season progressed and fine har¬ 
vesting weather failed to materialize 
the problem became very real and 
acute. 

When the first prairie-wide snow¬ 
fall occurred, crops remaining unhar¬ 
vested at different points across the 
West varied from 30 to almost 100 
per cent in some localities. These 
unusual circumstances and the great 
variation in conditions across the agri¬ 
cultural region increased the neces¬ 
sity of greater than usual regulation 
in the grain business — commencing 
with the primary producer and reach¬ 
ing out to include country elevator 
operators, terminal operators and rail¬ 
roads. In this respect, The Canadian 
Wheat Board, the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada, and the 
recently appointed Transport Con¬ 
troller each played a significant role. 

It is axiomatic that one control 
leads to another, particularly where it 
is essential that all producers involved 
be treated on an equitable basis. 
Under conditions such as those experi¬ 
enced in the realm of grain produc¬ 
tion during the past year, and where 
a great variation in weather conditions 
is involved, discrimination must be 
made against producers in some sec¬ 
tions for at least a limited period of 
time. The benefit of the greatest num¬ 
bers must outweigh the rights of the 
individual. Regardless of the necessity 
and impartiality of regulation, criti¬ 
cism as the inalienable right of every 
democratic citizen will always be 
expressed wherever there is room for 
difference of opinion. While no serious 
criticism has been levelled at the 
various bodies charged with the task 
of regulating the grain trade, as a 
result of regulations and controls dur¬ 
ing the past season, an examination 
of the year’s record may be timely. 

Briefly, and apart from delivery 
quotas which were a highly essential 
feature during the current year’s 
operations, the season began with the 
Wheat Board’s instructions to the 
trade to give priority of. shipment to 
the milling grades of hard spring 
wheat. Farmers were unofficially re¬ 
quested to deliver farm-held stocks 
of the top grades in order that the 
best advantage might be taken of a 
tight situation. In mid-October the 


Wheat Board issued a further direc¬ 
tive requesting the railroads to con¬ 
centrate all available boxcars on 
those points with available stocks of 
wheat of milling quality nearest to 
lakehead and seaboard ports. While 
this undoubtedly placed some farmers 
at a disadvantage with regard to car 
supply, and particularly those in Sas¬ 
katchewan, the step then appeared 
desirable and subsequent events have 
offered considerable justification of 
this point of view. (Some six weeks 
later the railroads were ordered to 
concentrate on points where conges¬ 
tion of country elevators had been a 
chronic problem.) 

How effective were these regula¬ 
tions in securing the maximum move¬ 
ment of grain to lakehead and west 
coast ports? Comparisons with figures 
for similar periods in the previous 
season indicate moderate success. 
During the 1951 Great Lakes ship¬ 
ping season ending December 16, 
322 million bushels of all grains were 
loaded out of lakehead terminals. This 
compared with 206 million bushels 
of all grains in the 1950 season. 
Although, as announced on Decem¬ 
ber 13 by the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, the insurance period for 
shipping on the Great Lakes had been 
extended, the additional time did not 
affect the total figures appreciably. 
Lake shipping is governed by hull 
insurance rates which normally remain 
stationary from the opening date 
(April 9 in 1951) until December 1 
at which time they increase auto¬ 
matically. Increases are again effected 
on the 5th and 7th and are usually 
cancelled entirely on the 12th. In 
1951 this date was entended to 
December 16. 

Shipments of grain from country 
elevators also show a very substantial 
increase over any similar period last 
year. Up to December 13 of the cur¬ 
rent crop year commencing August 1, 
shipments of all grains from country 
elevators in the prairie provinces 
totalled 260 million bushels. During 
the same period last year total ship¬ 
ments approximated 180 million 
bushels, indicating an increase of 44 
per cent in the first four and one-half 
months of the current crop year. Ship¬ 
ments of wheat from country elevators 
totalled 111 million bushels for the 
same period last year as compared 
with 172 million bushels in the cur¬ 
rent year, or an increase in total 
wheat shipments of 50 per cent. 

It should be borne in mind that 
while conditions were difficult a year 
and a half ago, they have been even 
more difficult, due to an accumulation 
of problems, during the current year. 
The principal aim of the Board has 
been to move as much wheat of mill¬ 
ing grade as possible in spite of many 
difficulties, and in particular to obtain 
a heavy movement through the Lakes 
before the season closed. To mid- 
December wheat shipments through 
lakehead terminals showed a 58 per 
cent increase over the previous ship¬ 
ping season, indication of a reasonable 
degree of success. 

Out of Condition Grain 

While the problem of tough and 
damp grades was very serious last 
year it is even more difficult during 
the current season. Even though dry- 
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ing facilities at the terminals are 
worked to capacity, with a consider¬ 
able amount of grain still unthreshed 
in several areas, the problem will be 
a continuing one. 

Two further directives of the season 
bearing more directly on this subject 
will bear mentioning. They are Special 
Permit 100 issued by the Board of 
Grain Commissioners and the discon¬ 
tinuation by order of the Transport 
Controller, of the Car Order Book 
until July 31, 1952. The authorization 
of Special Permit 100 merely gives 
priority to the early shipment of out- 
of-condition grain, a natural action in 
the attempt to move tough and damp 
grades to terminal drying facilities 
before the grain deteriorates. The 
suspension of the Car Order Book 
involves somewhat more drastic 
action in that it gives the Transport 
Controller a high degree of control 
over the movement and distribution 
of grain cars. The action is considered 
necessary in view of the multiplicity 
of grades during the current year, and 
the large quantities of poor condition 
grain requiring early movement. In 
addition, the concentration of cars in 
particular areas in the early part of 
the year requires that they now be 
directed to areas previously short of 
cars, if all producers are to be treated 
on an equitable basis. In view of 
these difficult conditions it is appar¬ 
ently considered that the rights of the 
individual must be set aside for this 
season. 

During seasons in which there are 
large quantities of tough and damp 
grains, the problem is not entirely 
solved by overcoming transportation 
difficulties. While the existing capa¬ 
city of grain driers is considerable, the 
amount of grain which can be dried is 
nevertheless limited. The problem of 
devising a small-scale drier has not 
yet been solved with complete satis¬ 
faction; large driers used in terminal 
operations require considerable time 
to install and involve a heavy financial 
expenditure. Since they may go 
unused for several years in succession 
they represent a heavy overhead to 
the installers. While drying operations 
eventually reach completion the grain 
may, in the meantime, be required 
for export or its condition may greatly 
deteriorate. It is a problem to which 
all possible means of solution must be 
applied. The Minister of Trade and 
Commerce reported last month that 
some grain is being marketed in a 
tough condition, thereby leaving the 
driers free to concentrate on damp 
grains. This has been one of the few 
years in which foreign buyers, at least, 
have been willing to accept tough 
grains, an indication of a strong 
demand for the product. Undoubt¬ 
edly, if there is any ready acceptance 
of grain in this condition, the Wheat 
Board has considered shipment 
through the Panama Canal. The route 
is an exceedingly risky one, however, 
for out-of-condition grain and it may 
be that none of the parties involved 
is willing to take the necessary risk. 

Feed Grain Situation 

Marked increases in the production 
of the major feed grains, together 
with larger carryover stocks of oats 
and barley, will, according to the 
latest report of the Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics, result in a near record 
potential in feed grain supplies. The 
accuracy of this estimate, as indicated 
by the Bureau, will depend upon 
whether current estimates of produc¬ 
tion are fully realized. Add to this the 
present supply of low-grade wheat 
and the total supply of all grains of 
feed quality in Canada becomes a 
very large one. 

Adverse harvesting weather in the 
West and low delivery quotas at most 
country points have tended to hold 
farm deliveries at relatively low levels. 

Two principal factors affect the 
demand for Canadian feed grains, 
firstly, the number of animals on feed 
in Canada, and secondly, the demand 
for feed grains in the United States 
and abroad. 

Total supplies of feed grains in 
Canada, other than wheat, were esti¬ 
mated at 20.3 million tons at the end 
of November or an increase of 33 per 
cent over the 1950-51 level. On the 
basis of grain-consuming animal units 
the gross supply was estimated at a 
record of 1.02 tons despite an increase 
of 11 per cent in livestock numbers 
in terms of grain-consuming animal 
units. Principal increase in livestock 
numbers has taken place in the hog 
population, a common development in 
years following a large feed supply. 

At this point, special reference 
should be made to the domestic feed 
wheat market. Each year a certain 
amount of wheat, principally of low 
grade, is used in the feedstuffs trade. 
It is impossible to estimate accurately 
the total, amount of wheat consumed 
annually as livestock feed but quan¬ 
tities shipped to eastern Canada under 
the Freight Assistance policy offer a 
guide. Shipments under this plan in 
1948-49 amounted to 10.5 million 
bushels; in 1949-50, 9.7 million 
bushels; and in 1951, 13.8 million 
bushels. In 1943-44, 29 m i 11 i o n 
bushels were reported moving east 
under the freight assistance policy. 

Turning to the export field, the 
United States probably offers the best 
export market for Canadian feed grains 
at the present time. United States 
Department of Agriculture officials 
expect a strong demand for livestock 
feeds for 1951-52 with some price 
increases as a consequence. 

Grave concern is felt in some 
quarters with regard to the future 
animal feed supply. A severe shortage 
of cereal feeds has been predicted for 
1952-53 unless steps are taken to off¬ 
set current trends. 

In view of conditions prevailing in 
the United States, that country now 
provides an important market for low- 
grade wheat. Wheat of non-milling 
quality enters the U.S. on the basis of 
an ad valorem duty of five per cent. 
Since the 1950 and 1951 crops in 
Canada contained large quantities of 
such wheat, this market has consider¬ 
able significance at the present time. 

Canadian barley and oats are cur¬ 
rently moving at a good pace, both 
to the U.S. and foreign markets. In 
the case of barley, it is estimated that 
approximately 23 million bushels 
were exported overseas during the 
period August 1-December 13 while 
over six million bushels were con¬ 
signed to the U.S. during the same 
period. 
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Build a Solid Cedar Implement Shed 

By actual test, Solid Cedar construction saves as much 
as 16% over conventional building methods. And the 
extreme durability and unique insulating properties 
of Western Red Cedar ensure permanent all-weather 
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1. Helps heal tiny cuts, cracks in. 
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Ottawa! “Even through . 
our hard winters, Noxzema | 
keeps my hands soft and 
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Farlane. “This greaseless 
cream is more effective than 
any other I’ve tried.” 

Edmonton! “Cooking, 
washing and cleaning leave 
my hands sore and cracked,” 
says Mrs. Marguerite Mac¬ 
donald. “But Noxzema 
quickly soothes them. 

People assume I have 
household help.” 
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disposing of their crops. About a mil¬ 
lion bushels of Canadian apples may 
be moved to Britain under an arrange¬ 
ment between the governments of 
Canada and the United Kingdom. 
The apple crop in the United States, 
Canadas biggest export outlet in 
recent years, is down about 3.6 mil¬ 
lion bushels. Thus, with 1.7 million 
boxes fewer apples in Canadian stor¬ 
age on November 1 than the year 
before, and with top-grade Delicious 
apples retailing in Winnipeg at $5.75 
per box, the apple problem is not 
especially serious. 

ARKET livestock problems cen¬ 
tered about available supplies of 
feed grains, the continuation of the 
feed subsidy (the minister promised 
an announcement shortly), and pros¬ 
pective hog numbers and prices. 
H. W. Horner, Saskatchewan’s new 
deputy minister of agriculture, re¬ 
ported that, contrary to expectations, 
Saskatchewan farmers had increased 
oats and barley acreage in 1951, and 
doubled flax acreage. Because of a 
very late and troublesome harvest, it 
will probably be difficult again, as it 
was in 1950-51, to get oats and barley 
into marketable positions. Prices 
therefore are likely to remain firm 


The Ontario livestock outlook was 
favorable, except for some dairy 
products and hogs. Mr. Watson esti¬ 
mated that Canada can now consume 
about 95,000 hogs weekly. Fall mar¬ 
ketings had risen to 135,000 weekly, 
and storages were filling up with pork. 
Pork was also replacing some low- 
grade beef in bologna and canned 
meats, and he believed there might 
be a surplus of hogs for all op most 
of 1952. 

T HE departmental committee re¬ 
ported that beef prices in 1952, 
regardless of domestic developments 
in other meats, will continue to follow 
the United States pattern. Marketings 
in 1951 have been 9.9 per cent below 
1950, and 26 per cent of the total 
have been exported either as live 
cattle or beef. The U.S.D.A. Outlook 
Conference recently suggested that 
“if the rise in slaughter does not 
exceed our present expectations, the 
1952 average of cattle prices may not 
be greatly different from the average 
of this year.” U.S. forecasters believe 
that the planning and rapidity of any 
increase in slaughterings, together 
with its price effect, “is probably the 
biggest question in the present out¬ 
look for meat animals.” 

The Dairy Products Committee 
believed that “only a little more than 
16 billion pounds of milk may be 




The Canadian Federation of Agriculture representation at the Conference 
represented all four western provinces, together with Ontario and Quebec, and 
was headed by W. J. Parker, vice-president. 


until navigation opens next spring. 
Also, owing to the fact that the 
ground last fall was very wet and that 
a quarter of the Saskatchewan crop 
remained unthreshed at the time of 
the Conference, another late spring 
might be experienced in 1952, which 
would probably mean a further in¬ 
crease in coarse grain acreage. Should 
this happen, a decline in coarse grain 
prices seems almost certain to occur 
after the 1952 crop. 

W. P. Watson, livestock commis¬ 
sioner for Ontario, said that since 70 
per cent of Ontario’s total farm 
income is derived from livestock and 
livestock products, the feed supply is 
of prime importance. This year record 
crops of grain and roughages were 
harvested. He had noted a reversal 
from the half-century trend from beef 
to dairying, and in one artificial 
insemination center last year, where 
10,000 cows were bred, about one- 
half were bred to beef sires. Along 
with this trend, grassland farming was 
increasing in Ontario, but less milk 
will be produced in 1952. Eighteen 
per cent more pigs were in prospect, 
but the decline in price during the 
autumn months ($11.50 at Saskatoon 
and Edmonton; $9.85 at Calgary; 
$11.17 at Winnipeg; $12 at Toronto; 
and $12.94 at Montreal, for 100 
pounds of Grade “A” dressed hogs 
between July and November), has 
cut down breedings. 


produced in Canada in 1952.” This is 
a drop of about 1.5 billion pounds 
since the wartime peak. Dairymen are 
not happy about the fact that Canada 
had about 500,000 fewer dairy cows 
last year than in 1945. The Com¬ 
mittee believed that the use of fluid 
milk and cream may show a further 
increase, despite higher retail prices, 
while concentrated products such as 
dried and condensed milk, and ice 
cream, may take more milk. This will 
mean less milk available for butter 
and cheese, which are already at low 
levels, as compared with the war 
years. 

With respect to dairy prices, these 
are likely to remain at the same level 
as in 1951. The trend toward higher 
fluid milk prices may continue be¬ 
cause of a decrease in the numbers of 
dairy cows and the sustained high 
level of employment and income. 
Prices of butter and cheese should 
remain firm. 

Last year, 132 million dozen com¬ 
mercial eggs brought a weighted price 
of 46.6 cents per dozen, as compared 
with 34.4 cents per dozen for 148 
million dozen the previous year. Last 
spring, 24 per cent more chicks were 
hatched, which promises more eggs 
and lower prices for 1951-52, when 
our export surplus of eggs during the 
flush production period will probably 
determine again the level of egg 
prices. Supplies of poultry will also 
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be greater in the first half of 1952, 
and turkey production will better the 
1951 level, which was limited by the 
supply of hatching eggs. 

S PEAKING for the Canadian Fed¬ 
eration of Agriculture, in the 
absence of H. H. Hannam, who had 
not yet returned from the F.A.O. 
Conference in Rome, W. J. Parker, 
president of Manitoba Pool Elevators 
and vice-president of the Federation, 
presented several recommendations on 
behalf of. the Federation, which were 
briefly as follows: (1) An effort should 
be made to get current information 
as to agricultural prospects back to 
the farmer as soon as possible, and 
easily read digests should be pre¬ 
pared. (2) In view of the importance 
and extent of defence preparations, 
and the prospective scarcity of many 
raw materials, agriculture should be 
declared an essential industry, with 
some degree of priority as to raw 
materials for implements and equip¬ 
ment. (3) Prompt action should be 
taken with respect to price floors on 
eggs and bacon. Present price floors 
could not properly be regarded as 
incentive prices. Mr. Parker noted 
that the price of eggs had broken 12 
cents on the day the Conference 
opened. The egg floor should be main¬ 
tained at least at the 38-cent level, 
and higher if possible. (4) In view of 
a prospective surplus of hogs, pro¬ 
ducers in western Canada at least 
should be given the opportunity of 
exporting, live hogs to the United 
States, if the British market were 
closed. This would mean optional 
grading, if producers are to secure the 
quality premiums. (5) The dairy in¬ 
dustry offered a problem of concern 
to everyone. It is a heavy user of 
labor, but agriculture cannot compete 
with defence industries in levels of 
wages (estimated 1952 farm labor 
deficit to be made up from immigra¬ 
tion: 12,000 to 20,000). (6) The Fed¬ 
eration believed that agriculture had 
taken the short end of the stick dur¬ 
ing the last eight or ten months with 
respect to transportation facilities. A 
fairer distribution was suggested. (7) 
The freight assistance policy should 
be continued, and an early announce¬ 
ment made. 

Mr. Gardiner, speaking as the Con¬ 
ference closed, said of the freight 
assistance policy, that in his opinion 
it had had perhaps a greater stabiliz¬ 
ing effect on production in eastern 
Canada and British Columbia than 
anything done during the last, ten 
years. (Total freight assistance paid 
from October, 1941, to October, 1951, 
on 27,932,794 tons of feed grains was 
$161,740,007.01). As to freight rates 
and the availability of transportation, 
policy lay elsewhere than with his 
department, and he could only give 
assurance of continued effort. 

The minister was strongly of the 
opinion that farmers must get their 
grain crops into the ground ten days 
earlier than during the last few years. 
If this idea could be got across to 
farmers, they would do the rest. Also, 
responsibility for storage and distri¬ 
bution and transport of grain should 
not all rest with the government. “The 
greater part of the problem can be 
best solved by farmers right back on 
the farm,” he said. “There should be 
continuous improvement of storage 
facilities on the farm.” 

With 'respect to incentive prices, 
under the Agricultural Prices Support 


Act, the minister said that it was not I 
the policy of the government nor had 
it ever been the policy, to provide 
incentive price supports. The Act did 
not provide that any part of the $200 
million fund available should be used 
to encourage production of anything. 
Its purpose was to try to ensure a fair 
relationship between the costs farmers 
had to meet and the prices they 
received, about the same as during 
the last three years of the war. This 
relationship, he said, had been main¬ 
tained. • 

A S to the Conference and its future, 
most delegates are probably still 
wondering about it. Many ideas and 
suggestions were floating around when 
small groups gathered together. One 
that seems worth considering is that 
after a formal opening and some pre¬ 
liminary discussion, the Conference 
should break up into smaller groups 
for the consideration of special prob¬ 
lems, or of groups of products. Based 
on the reports now prepared and 
previously distributed, such groups 
could bring in their own estimates, 
and, if deemed advisable, recom¬ 
mendations to be presented later at 
a reconvening of the general Con¬ 
ference. 

Another suggestion was that the 
Conference at present is not complete, 
and that representatives of the trades 
and commerce relating to agriculture 
should be present, to present a point 
of view which is important to agri¬ 
culture, but which at present is not 
represented. Still another is that a 
great deal of time is wasted by the 
annual parade of provincial ministers. 
The ministers, it is suggested, should 
be present, not as window-dressing, 
but as working delegates, or, if they 
prefer, as advisors to their own pro¬ 
vincial officers. 

Still another suggestion was that an 
annual conference concerning the 
welfare of so important an industry 
as agriculture should be graced by the 
presence of other federal ministers, 
especially the minister of trade and 
commerce, and the finance minister. 
Whatever the ideas and feelings of 
delegates, few expressed any degree 
of satisfaction. It seems clear enough 
that unless more discussion can be 
introduced at the expense of for¬ 
mality, many of those who custom¬ 
arily attend will feel like the colored 
cook who gave notice that she was 
leaving and, when asked whether she 
was leaving because she was dissatis¬ 
fied with the treatment she had 
received said, “No, ma’am. Ah likes 
you folks fine, but dey’s too much 
dishes fo’ de fewness of de food.” 

(Note: In the House of Commons 
on December 17, 1951, Mr. Gardiner 
announced the continuation of the 
1951 egg support price in the follow¬ 
ing words: “What we have decided to 
do is to continue the same policy for 
1952 as we had through 1950 and 
1951; namely: at the end qf the sea¬ 
son, we are prepared to buy all “A” 
large eggs which are in storage at 
Montreal, on a basis of 38 cents . . . 
We think it would be bad practice to 
change a policy which has worked so 
well . . 

With respect to bacon prices, he 
said: “. . . We undertook to continue 
a floor of $32.50 on Wiltshire sides 
and that still exists. There has been no 
indication from the government up to 
now as to when it may be discon¬ 
tinued. There is no date limit.”) 
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At Lambing Time 

Continued from page 10 

“For a long while I didn’t even 
know your name, Dolora,” he said. “I 
didn’t understand myself. But every¬ 
where I looked I’d keep seeing you. It 
got so I told myself that whatever I 
was doing here would be in part for 
you; then I dreamed it would be for 
both of us together—and that made 
failure even worse. It’s hard to explain. 
But after that, while everything went 
against me, I couldn’t come to you.” 

In all my life I had never before 
seen a man kiss a woman. I could not 
have moved or said a word. I realized 
suddenly that father was standing 
there by the gate, massive and in¬ 
domitable and somehow terrible. 

“Stoner, I’ll see you inside the 
house,” my father said after a moment. 

I lingered outside on the veranda 
after Stoner had gone in. The voices of 
the men came through the open 
window. 

“The edgeland will raise more than 
thin foxtail grass and dry greasewood,” 
Scott Stoner was saying now. “With 
water from the Buckhorn it will raise 
anything—orchards and alfalfa, melons 
and early vegetable crops, vines and 
gardens. Mathison, the land is good 
for more than sheep.” 

No remark he could have made 
would have infuriated my father more. 
But still he did not speak. 



“Now see what you’ve done1 Mother’s gone home to her Mother!” 


“After a year’s time, I’ve finally got My father sat at his desk, his shaggy 
outside money interested in the actual head thrust forward, 
development work,” Scott Stoner con- “So you thought if you could make 
tinued. “Men will be on the ground love to my daughter and perhaps get 
inside a week, to check my survey and her to run off and marry you, it would 
look it over. What I’ve got to show save your skin and this fool’s dream 
them is sound, and that’s all they want you have?” my father said. “How often 
to know. I need one thing from you, has this happened before?” he asked. 
Mr. Mathison—ah extension of the “How often have you been here before 
year’s option I bought from you on when I was gone, or met her on the 
the Ryan land. I need a month’s time sly?” 

more, before funds can be arranged for “Never except the once,” Stoner 
the outright purchase of the land.” said. “When I was here before.” 


“You lie!” my father bellowed at 
him. 

“No, I don’t lie,” said Stoner. “Why 
should I lie to you? When I first stood 
here and saw her, I loved Dolora. But 
I had to accomplish something before 
I came again and told her of it. I 
don’t expect you to understand.” 

Rage choked my father’s throat till 
he could hardly speak. 

“Get out!” he said. “I’ve heard 
enough from you! Get out—do you 
hear me?” 

All of an hour had passed before I 
heard my father speak again. “Lanny!” 
he said. “Lanny, you come here!” 

My mother also heard him speak, 
for when I came in from the yard she 
was there before me, standing beside 
my father. 

“Dunn, what are you doing now?” 
she asked. 

Her way was always silent. 

But my father did not appear to 
notice; nor did he answer till after he 
had turned and handed me a folded 
note. 

“Saddle old Hob and find Jep 
Labelle,” he ordered. “If Jep has left 
the meadow, follow his flock till you 
find him. Give him this.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. 

There was no thought in me of dis¬ 
obeying my father’s order, and I don’t 
know what I waited for, watching my 
mother, till my father looked at me 
again. My mother was trembling a 
little. 
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‘By heaven!” my father exclaimed, 
if Jep still wants her after this, 
)olora is going to marry him 
□morrow.” 

I came upon Jep riding behind the 
heep with his dog, Guarder. I gave 
lim father’s note, then turned old Hob 
tack along the trail toward the Ryan 
nd of the meadow and Sanom’s 
ambing camp. 

The old shepherd was unloading his 
lack burros beside the brush-walled 
/ards, where the ewes that soon might 
ie lambing were penned for the night. 
Te looked gnarled and stooped in the 
lim light. 

“How’s Brave been?” I asked. “Has 
le learned to tend the sheep? He’ll 
□e grown up, I guess. Tve been afraid 
he would forget me, it’s been so long.” 

For answer Sanom emitted a loud 
whistle. 

“He learns all right, bien!” the old 
man said. “He is smart, your Bravo 
dog.” 

Just then a tawny object hit me with 
a fury of delight. His weight was 
enough to stagger me, the way Brave 
had grown. 

As old Hob carried me back up the 
mesa trail, I was thinking that Jep 
would be at the house. In the silence 
a coyote’s voice lifted from the desert’s 
edge; another answered, and in a 
moment the ghostly yapping chorus 
had set in. Not a hundred yards 
away, a dog-like shadow flitted 
through the undergrowth. 

When I reached home Jep’s horse 
stood unsaddled in the corral, and I 
wondered where Guarder was. A 
moment later Guarder bayed from 
beside the house, and close by I saw 
the same dog-like shadow that had 
crossed the trail behind. It was no 
coyote, but my dog Brave. 

He seemed to know the wrong he 
had done, for a sheep dog to desert 
the flock is a serious offense, but I did 
not have the heart to punish him. I 
put him in the stable, and latched the 
door. In a shaft of light from the 
window of the house, I saw Guarder 
rise stiffly, growling toward the shed. 

After I had gone into the kitchen, 
I could still hear Guarder growling. 
Supper had been left for me on the 
kitchen table. As I ate, I could hear 
Jep and my father talking in the main 
room. It was Jep who noticed 
Guarder’s growling. I heard him open 
the veranda door and whistle to the 
dog. 

Guarder came in at Jep’s heels, 
walking stiffly, with a ridge of hackle 
bristling along his spine. My father 
had never liked a dog inside the house, 
but now he studied Guarder silently. 
He drew out six $100 bills, looking at 
Jep meanwhile. 

“Jep, seems like ’most any man 
would need a bit of spare cash on his 
marrying day,” my father said. 

Jep laughed a little, and finally 
spoke. “All right. Guarder’s yours.” 

My father handed Jep the money, 
slapping him on the shoulder in an 
odd genial way I had never seen be¬ 
fore. 

My father’s hand dropped to the 
dog with possessive pride. 

“Worse than the coyotes, or even a 
loafer wolf, is a renegade dog,” my 
father said. “The blood strain tells in 
clogs as much as in sheep. With 
Guarder to father the puppies, I’ll 
raise a new strain of sheep dogs. By 
heaven, the best in the whole edge- 
land!” 

“First thing in the morning. Jep,” 
I heard my father say, “you best go 


into town and see about the minister. 
You take the driving span.” 

Under the door of my mother’s 
room a crack of light showed, as I 
passed to my room. 

The whole house was silent. I must 
have fallen asleep, because the next 
I knew someone was shaking my 
shoulder. When I started up, Dolora’s 
lips, beside my ear, hushed me with 
a quiet word. 

“Come to mother’s room when you 
are dressed, Lanny,” she whispered. 
“Don’t make a sound!” 

Dolora opened the door of mother’s 
room when I touched the latch. It was 
very late, I knew. 

My mother sat in a chair drawn up 
to the low bureau. She had been writ¬ 
ing and her face seemed almost grim. 
She looked up at my sister. 

“I don’t know how to write it so it 
sounds legal,” she said. “But I know 
the land he needs for his dam is the 
old Ryan property, and by birthright 
it is mine. So your man shall have it 
along with you, Dolora. It’s your I 
dowry, daughter.” 

She stood up, spare and frail, yet 
somehow for a moment strong and in¬ 
domitable as my father. 

“Lanny, I want you to go with your 
sister,” she said. “It isn’t fitting Dolora 
should go alone, without one of her 
family with her. If you hurry you can 
be back before daylight, and your 
father need never know you have left 
the house. Do you understand? Go 
saddle old Hob and the spare horse 
for Dolora.” 

T HE meadow lay a deep fathomless 
black. My heart beat in my throat 
with each stride of old Hob, and I 
could see my sister following astride 
the spare horse. 

Already the first pale light of 
another day was showing over the east 
hills. Brave was running joyously be¬ 
side the horses. 



“We so seldom get passengers for'the 
express!” 


“Ssh!” I whispered suddenly, my 
breath caught short. “There’s another 
rider—hear?” 

The rider was going the other way, 
toward the house. 

Then a reassuring point of light 
showed out ahead, from the old shep¬ 
herd Sanom’s camp. He must be car¬ 
ing for a new-born lamb, I thought, 
and wanted to leave Brave with him. 

Somewhere, close at hand, the bed¬ 
ded sheep stirred, and a lantern 
appeared, held high in a man’s hand. 

It was Scott Stoner. 

“Where’s Sanom?” My voice broke 
a little. 

“Oh—hello!” he said. “Sanom was 
sick and needed help. I let him take I 
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my horse to ride to the house, while I 
promised to stay with the sheep.” 

Then he noticed Dolora’s horse for 
the first time. Tor what seemed a long 
moment Stoner didn’t stir; and I think 
he must have been suddenly afraid 
she was not real. He walked over 
blindly, and I saw him reach out 
slowly and just touch the hem of 
Dolora’s skirt. 

It was Dolora who spoke first, in 
an odd, whispered voice. “I’ve come. 
You still want me, don’t you?” 

He put the lantern down, still mov¬ 
ing like a man in a dream. “Want 
you?” he was saying, “my darling!” 

I slid from old Hob’s back. Dawn 
was really coming up now. Beyond a 
doubt my father would notice that 
the horses were missing when he went 
to harness the driving span, and so 
know that I had helped my sister run 
away. The bedded flock stirred on the 
edge of the meadow. Suddenly Dolora 
realized that dawn was coming. 

“Lanny—” 

“It’s all right,” I said. “Stoner can 
ride old Hob.” 

I was glad for Brave beside me as 
I listened to the sound of horses 
carrying Stoner and Dolora away. I 
picked up the lantern and walked to 
the lambing pens with Brave beside 
me. On the meadow’s edge the big 
flock stirred. 

Then I heard the buckboard com¬ 
ing. As it drew nearer I could see two 
figures on the seat, one of whom was 

Jep- 

In the grey light my father looked 
more massive than ever, equally merci¬ 
less or fearless once his anger had been 
roused; and it was plain that he knew 
everything. 

I don’t know how I dared to face 


him except there was nothing else to 
do. Even Brave had slunk away. For 
all of a moment’s time he looked at 
me. 

“You brought your sister here to 
him!” he said. “How long have they 
been gone?” 

It was mostly terror that kept me 
still. “By heaven! Lanny, answer me!” 
he said. 



“My wife needs a dress badly and can’t 
get away!” 


From the brush-walled lambing 
pens a lamb had bleated piteously. 

My father’s shaggy-maned head 
went up in an instant. His boots turned 
in the grass. The rifle he carried by the 
barrel lifted in both hands. 

“What’s that?” he asked. 

My mouth dropped open, and we 
were all staring up toward the lambing 
pens. It was just light enough to see 
the lean, dog-like shadow that leaped 
the low wall of the pens, to see the 
white smallness of a new-born lamb 
carried in the beast’s jaws. Almost in¬ 


stantly the animal disappeared in the 
thin scrub brush beyond the pens. 

Sanom’s old camp dog was baying 
at my heels, the sheep in the meadow 
were huddling and bleating, and the 
uproar spread. I was running fast as 
my legs could carry me, to keep up 
with my father, shouting with all the 
panting wind left in my lungs: 

“Brave! Brave!” 

Brave was gone, and upslope in the 
brush there was a sudden thrashing. 
As we ran nearer, past the pens, my 
father with the rifle lifted, the noise 
of the dogs fighting in the thicket 
came to our ears. Through an opening 
then, the animals showed in sight. 
My father stopped, bringing the rifle 
against his shoulder. 

“It’s Brave!” I yelled again. 

T HERE was no mistaking Brave—or 
the great grey form of Guarder, still 
with the tiny lamb in his wolfish jaws. 
The two dogs rolled furiously, and 
finally Guarder dropped the lamb. 
His great jaws slashed at Brave. The 
two animals locked, fastened to each 
other’s , throats, and after that my 
father could not shoot. I yelled more 
wild encouragement to Brave, clutch¬ 
ing and pointing, as though my father 
did not understand. But my reaching 
hand grasped empty air, and he had 
gone on at his lurching, long-striding 
gait, then his gun roared once. 

When I came up beside him in the 
opening, he was bent over the animals, 
and the Guarder dog he had paid six 
hundred dollars for lay stretched life¬ 
less at his feet with a bullet through 
his skull. He was paying no more heed 
to Guarder. He was turning Brave’s 
head up to examine the dog’s bleeding 


throat, where blood spurted. M 
father’s thumb and forefinger close* 
like clamps on the wound, to stauncl 
the bleeding. 

“Take the gun, Lanny,” he orderec 
me. 

With a strange gentleness for him 
he had lifted my Brave dog in his arm 
and started off for the buckboard 
where Jep still held the team. M) 
father stopped. 

“Get out!” he roared at Jep, ter 
ribly. “Go bury your renegade dog 
and then get out of here! Don’t eve: 
let me see you across the Buckhori 
again! . . . Lanny, drive the team 
Drive, boy!” 

Brave lay in my father’s arms with 
out struggling, his mute warm eye: 
turned up, as though Brave knew 
what was best for him. 

When we reached the mesa yards 
my father carried the dog straight into 
the house while I hitched the team. 

My mother had brought a lighted 
lamp and my father had Brave laid 
out on the big deal table in the great 
beamed room. 

“The blood has stopped,” he said. 
“But that dog needs a veterinary. 
Lanny, get the team turned around. 
We’ll take him into town.” 

My mother twisted her hands nerv¬ 
ously. “Dunn,” she said, “it would be 
nine o’clock before the courthouse 
opened for them to get a licence. I’d 
like to see Dolora married, Dunn.” 

My father’s iron-grey, shaggy head 
came up; he stood there motionless 
a moment. 

“Best put on your new pretty 
dress,” he said. “Likely they’ll go to 
the minister’s parsonage, so lay out 
my Sunday suit.” 
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W fk THAT of the cultural climate of Canada? 
• /%/ It would seem that we are now in a 
W W fair way to becoming intelligent readers 
)f Canada’s cultural temperature charts; to dis¬ 
covering how to spot and interpret “low” and “high” 
ireas and to judge with some degree of accuracy 
he probable direction and flow of prevailing cur- 
ents of opinion. And no matter what is our par¬ 
ticular region—prairies, coastal, central or maritime 
-we are all definitely concerned. 

For one thing, we have the report of the Massey 
Commission, properly identified as the Royal Com¬ 
mission on the National Development in the Arts, 
Letters and Sciences, published by the King’s 
Printer, Ottawa, at a price of $3.50. Since its 
appearance last May, it has rapidly become a “best 
seller” in Canada. It is greatly to be hoped that 
those who buy will also read, study and discuss it 
with interested local groups. The report, which was 
two years in preparation, is based on information 
and briefs submitted at public hearings across the 
nation. Its findings and recommendations, no doubt, 
will afford a basis for much future planning and 
action. 

“A nation is an association of reasonable beings 
united in a peaceful sharing of things they cherish; 
therefore to determine the quality of a nation, you 
must consider what those things are,” reads a quo¬ 
tation from St. Augustine on a preface page in that 
report. The question naturally arises, what things 
do we as Canadians consider as “precious” in our 
national life, and what among those things are 
endangered in modern living? 

I N a time of emergency, in 1942, it was rumored 
that all arts studies should be discontinued for 
the duration of the war. A small committee of the 
Royal Society of Canada prepared a memorial urg¬ 
ing that on the contrary, that everything possible 
should be done to strengthen the position of the 
humanities in higher education. A brief on the 
matter was prepared and presented to the Prime 
Minister. As a result, the following year the 
Humanities Research Council of Canada was in¬ 
augurated by some dozen scholarly men at Hart 
House, University \of Toronto. A constitution was 
drawn up and a slate of officers elected for a four- 
year term. The first meeting was held in 1944 at 
McGill University, Montreal. The Rockefeller 
Foundation undertook to finance for a limited 
period of time, a coast-to-coast survey of needs. 

These matters are of concern to more than 
academic men, upon whom rests a responsibility of 
intellectual leadership and the training of thou¬ 
sands of university students each year in Canada. 
Those students in turn go out into business and 
professions and many of them later occupy positions 
which direct and influence forces which also help to 
shape Canadian life and thought. Parents who send 
their sons and daughters to universities should be 
concerned regarding these matters. It was quickly 
realized that all points of view must be heard; the 
public, especially those connected with modem 
means of communication of ideas—the press, writers, 
radio and film people—should be made conscious of 
the issues involved. 

W HAT subjects are included in the humanites? 

We take the word of the academic persons 
themselves for the list: history, philosophy, eco¬ 
nomics, literature, the social sciences, painting, 
music and others of the fine arts. 

Because of the great advance in science and its 
application in the modern world, man has made 
astonishingly rapid progress in learning how to 
control and use forces and materials for his own 
profit, physical comfort and well-being. But he has 
also unleashed great destructive powers—such as 
the atom bomb. Doe^ he know and understand the 
lessons that history has to teach; the ideas that 
warm men’s hearts and minds and stir them to 
action or sustain them in time of crisis? Does he 
really understand himself, and why he thinks and 
acts the way he does? 


Has the time come when more should 
be done in Canada in the teaching and 
encouragement of study in the humani¬ 
ties? Some impressions of a recent 
national conference on the subject 

by AMY J. ROE 

“The humanities were, for centuries, the most 
important and influential disciplines,” said Dr. N. 
A. M. MacKenzie, president of the University of 
British Columbia, at the first regional conference, 
held in Vancouver, March, 1951. “Now they are 
being replaced by the sciences and applied sciences. 
If we were completely mechanistic and materialistic 
there would be a case for this change of emphasis 
but we are not and we feel that sciences alone do 
not have the answer ... I suggest that it is time 
that we did more than we have been doing for the 
humanities.” 

Dr. Barnett Savery presented the philosopher’s 
point of view: “Social values are meaningful only 
in terms of society. Our society is democratic in 
design . . . and it is interesting to note that many, 
if not all of our present imperfections stem from a 
failure to be true to the essence of democracy. In¬ 
stead of forming our values on the basis of under¬ 
standing and truth we are forming our values on 
human selfishness . . . We have been hoodwinked 
by the philosophy of the big he—to wit, that the 
maximum amount of happiness comes from the 
maximum amount of self-interest. Democracy is to 
be achieved by the application of the principles of 
freedom, equality, justice and responsibility.” 

I T was my good fortune to receive an invitation to 
attend the first national conference of the 
Humanities Research Council, held for two days in 
the last week of October, 1951, at the University 
of Toronto. Some 50 men and four women, rep¬ 
resenting press, films, radio, writers and the uni¬ 
versities across Canada, were registered. To list the 
names, giving some idea of their academic, business, 
or other professional standing and contribution to 
Canadian thought would take much space. 

The discussions were at a high level, the diction 
and words rich and stirring, the content of thought 
significant, with speakers not confined to sticking 
strictly to a given question. To a member of the 
press and in this particular case unbenefitted by 
university degrees, it was both a delight and a 
despair. It is not possible to report fully and almost 
impossible to sift a speaker’s argument down to a 
few sentences of subject meaning. To the questions 
invariably asked of a reporter afterwards: What 
did the conference decide? What did they want 
done? the answers are: nothing was decided, it was 
purely discussion of viewpoints; there were no 
concrete findings, no resolutions passed. Rather, it 
was a period of self-examination of the humanists, 
a plea for a united front, for a greater appreciation 
of the importance of the subjects taught and 
greater sense of conviction in the teaching of the 
humanities, a stronger urgency in presenting their 
claims for place and recognition through scholar¬ 
ships and other awards. 

Each invited member present was in a sense a 
juror hearing the case presented in defence of the 
humanities and each having the responsibility to 
place his or her value on the statements made and 
coming to some sort of judgment as to what has 
been happening to the humanities in Canada, and 
what can be done about it. 

Hugh MacLennan, author and now professor at 
McGill, quoted: “Crafty men despise studies, 
simple men admire them and wise men use them.” 
We were reminded by another that in times of 
political revolution, one of the first acts of a 
dictator is to seize and burn books by writers, 
whose teachings are contrary \o the accepted creed 
of the new order. Possibly in the future, those who 
seek power over men’s minds will not have to go 
to the trouble of burning books—as so many of the 


books of great ideas will have been left on the 
shelves, unread—only a few scholarly thinkers will 
know the truth and the power of those ideas, which 
might have saved men’s freedom and sanity. 

Great ideas down through the ages are all 
recorded in books, some now rare, others expensive. 
It remains for the teachers in universities to intro¬ 
duce the students of each generation to these 
storehouses of wisdom, but the good teacher must 
stimulate the interest of his scholars and interpret 
the meaning. The classics are designed for pleasure 
but their reading needs preliminary work on the 
part of the reader—and too few, in this day of 
periodical press, picture magazines, comic cartoons 
and movies, care about making an effort in under¬ 
standing. 

It was pointed out by one that “We are caught 
in an age of swift change. What shall we do about 
it?” Another complained: “The students are sub¬ 
jected to a great flood of vulgarity, before we get 
a chance at them.” And still another: “If we could 
only get to them in high school—that is when the 
teacher is really able to influence students and 
create a desire for good reading.” 

There was Phillip Child saying quietly: “This is 
not a good age to teach the greatness of man. We 
no longer seem to believe in the freedom of the 
will. So much ‘debunking’ has been done. If human 
nature really ‘is a stinker’—then a sort of deter¬ 
minism sets in. Teachers should ask themselves: 
What am I really trying to do?” 

T HERE was defence for and many fine tributes 
paid to teachers, who had influenced the life 
and thinking of students, who in turn influence 
others. The question of adequate pay for teachers 
was raised but not labored. 

But we have too in this modern age “mass media” 
—means of quick communication of ideas among 
great numbers of people through the press, maga¬ 
zines, radio and films. Does the university teacher 
tend to withdraw into an “ivory tower,” remote 
from the community and common fife of his day? 
Couldn’t university teachers do something toward 
the “creation of an atmosphere of culture” by talks, 
articles and features? Isn’t here perhaps a tendency 
among academic circles to slightly “suspect” the 
popular teacher? Wilfrid Eggleston, newsman, 
pointed out that the press writer often has to act 
as interpreter for the university lecturer as his 
language often is too involved for general under¬ 
standing of the average citizen. Dr. Sidney Smith 
paid tribute to radio, “which seems to have a finger 
on the pulse of our times” and reflects “spot” news 
stories and commentaries on actual events. 

There was Earle Birney, poet and lecturer, say¬ 
ing in effect: “What message am I to take back to 
my students, some of whom are so obsessed with 
the idea of impending world disaster that they 
interpret only meaning bearing on that expected 
disaster and to the part they will have in it.” And 
Dean J. F. Leddy of Saskatchewan saying: “There 
is no such thing as a contemporary problem,” and 
Dr. H. Innis, beloved philosopher and historian of 
Toronto University, expanding that thought. Man¬ 
kind has always had problems, faced crises. There 
is no simple answer. When we properly understand 
how men have fortified then minds and their 
spirit, then we will be prepared to meet those of 
our own age. The English people of the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, with the Spanish Armada at then- 
very shores, certainly had their problems and yet 
it was a great age for the English, and Shakespeare 
wrote much which has not been surpassed. 

Dr. Roy Daniells, President of the Council, in a 
stirring brief talk at the close, pointed out that 
while the sages of the past, Homer, Plato and 
Milton opened fields of “enormous bliss” for men’s 
minds and we still learn from them, humanists are 
concerned with this world we live in. Knowledge 
widens, understanding grows and a study of the 
humanities has the power and the glory to reveal 
fresh beauties and new truths. 
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Volunteer groups of Winnipeg 
women now own their own shop and 
workroom , helping to develop and 
market the handicrafts representing 
the crafts and skills of many lands 


T HE new home of the Manitoba Branch 
of the Canadian Handicraft Guild repre¬ 
sents years of planning and saving. 

When Mrs. R. F. McWilliams, wife of the 
Lieutenant - Governor, formally declared the 
Handicraft House, Winnipeg, open in April, 

1951, she commented, “This is truly a dream 
come true.” 

The Handicraft Guild has come a long 
way since the days when their meetings were 
held in the Winnipeg members’ homes. Their 
next step forward was when they rented office 
space, which was never large enough to in¬ 
clude their six Le Clerc looms. And with rising 
rentals, the Guild was forced to move so often 
that the members began to consider 
owning their own establishment and 
gave much thought to purchase of a 
suitable building or the possibility of 
building to their own plan. 

The lot was finally bought in July, 

1950, for $6,000. The house, includ¬ 
ing a stoker, kitchenette, “powder- 
room,” etc., cost $14,000. The hard¬ 
working and determined members 
had moments of panic, wondering 
where this huge amount of money 
would come from, but business firms 
and individuals were kind and gen¬ 
erous in their donations of cash or 
kind. 

The building is a one-storey struc¬ 
ture, easily identified by a large w< 
spinning wheel on the roof—at 183 
Kennedy Street, Winnipeg. The ex¬ 
terior—and interior of the shop, are 
resplendent in turquoise-blue paint, held once 
One door leads directly into the shop, 
while the other opens into a long, low embroidery, 
room known as the craft room. The 
latter door is for the convenience of by 
members wishing to attend classes or gracing 1 
board meetings, without having to go money is 
through the shop. 

Inside the shop, showcases line the WRRS** 
two side walls, filled with knitted ■’ 

goods—mitts, sweaters, babies’ shawls; 
and on the top of the cases are tooled 
and hand-carved purses, key cases, |HHj| 

etc., and bowls or lamp shades of 
wood — polished to the soft glow of ; 
porcelain. They vie with brass or ; 

burnished aluminum candle holders 

The end wall, behind the desk, has j 
cupboards reaching to the ceiling, HH 

containing daintily smocked dresses 
for small girls, linen luncheon sets in 
original designs, hand-woven towels 
or ties, scarves, etc., all in rainbow 


There are buttons made of walnut bers a 
shells and peach stones. the re 

There are boxes of “hasty notes” may 1 
reproduced b om original wood blocks, and si 

, i r The 

I T is surprising the number of men ^ j a , 

who evince an interest in crafts, room ' 
particularly leather, brass and wood t ^ ey £ 
carving. Many have utilized the native tQ0 ^ 
woods of Manitoba in making beauti- L^ rar 
ful lamps and'bowls. A popular item, ^ m 
made by a patient in a sanatorium, is mem | D 
a tiny (6 by inches when closed) ] ianc ]i c 
inlaid cribbage board, which opens on 
a small hinge. 

Another best seller is a paper cra ft ( 
'eight, of native wood, and carved the m 
in the shape of a beaver, with his flat wa y_ r 
tail useful as a letter opener. w itH f 

The craft room, where classes are aims i 
a month in leather work, see th 
smocking, weaving, rug-hooking and phase 
is painted a daffodil yel- (2) tc 
low with hand-woven curtains (done adults 
a member) in the same shade The 
the windows. When more we-go’ 
; available, the Guild mem- erty, il 


hues. 


Craft room interior showing samplers, library and permanent collection. 


space in their annual booklet adver- 
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The 

WHITEST 
washes are 


with Mrs. STEWART’S BLUING 

& 

Yes, it’s safe for baby clothes too. 
JVo soap—no detergent—no bleach adds 
this extra-white hue! FREE! Home 
Washing Guide—write 


Mrs. STEWART’S fyutf BLUING 

MINNEAPOLIS 3. MINNESOTA 

w£jm.Aoizp4-&ai/e($ 


tising the Handicraft House. Displays 
of handwork have been part of the 
Retail Merchants’ convention and 
other commercial companies, and 
have travelled to several centers in 
Manitoba, as well as as far west as 
Kelowna, B.C. The Guild members 
have organized craft groups for the 
Wheel Chair center, Y.W.C.A. and 
Local Council of Women. 

Dr. Murray Gibbon, past president 
of the Canadian Handicrafts, stated 
in an annual report, “The Manitoba 
Branch is my idea of what all 
branches should be.” 


End Bad Cough 
Quickly, at One- 
Fourth The Cost 


Elbow macaroni dipped in vegetable 
coloring and dried can be strung by 
the children for bracelets, necklaces or 
ornaments on cold winter days. It is 
harmless, too, should the youngster 
attempt to eat a piece. 

* * * 


Warm insoles for childrens over- 
shoes can be made from the sheep¬ 
skin lining of an old coat. Use the 
overshoe sole as a pattern and glue 
them carefully in place. The young- 
| sters’ feet will stay warm as toast. 

* * * 

Badly shrunken sweaters make 

| warm and attractive mittens. Using 
| the knitted band as the cuff and an old 
mitten as a pattern cut out a mitten 
for each hand. Machine stitch on the 
outside and buttonhole the edge with 
bright yarn. 

* * * 

To patch boys’ snowsuits, sweater 
elbows and trouser knees add decora¬ 
tive leather patches. Cut round or 
oblong pieces from an old leather 

purse or jacket and sew them on by 
hand. 

* * * 

To remove the white line left when 
a growing boy’s overalls are length¬ 
ened the line is rubbed lightly with 
a blue crayon and pressed with a 

warm iron. The same idea works for 
little girls’ dresses if the right color 
crayon can be found. 


Thousands of housewives have found 
that by mixing their own cough syrup, 
they get a dependable, effective medicine. 
They use a recipe at only one-fourth the 
usual cost of cough medicine, but which 
really breaks up distressing coughs in a 
hurry. 

From any druggist get 214 ounces of 
Pinex. Pour this into a 16 ounce bottle 
and fill up with granulated sugar syrup 
to make 16 ounces. The syrup is easily 
made with 2 cups sugar and 1 cup water, 
stirred until dissolved. No cooking 
needed. (Or use corn syrup or liquid 
honey, instead of sugar syrup.) It’s no 
trouble at all and makes a really splendid 
medicine. Keeps perfectly and children 
love its taste. 

Its quick action loosens phlegm, helps 
clear the air passages and soothes away 
irritation. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven 
ingredients, in concentrated form, well 
known for its effect on throat irritations. 
Money refunded if it does not please you 
in every way. 

FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW, 
READY-TO-USE, PREPARED PINEX. 


Famous map sampler, designed and 
worked by members . 


Handy Hints 

Small children who must remain in¬ 
doors on wintery days will enjoy paint¬ 
ing with finger paint. Make it of a 
mild scouring powder, a little water 
and vegetable coloring. Let them use 
huge sheets of newspaper and apply 
the paint with the fingers only. Paint 
spilled on the table or floor can be 
easily removed. A mural painted on 
the kitchen window is great fun and 
easily removed. 

* * * 



YOU CAN MAKE THESE 

Whether it’s a dress ... sunsuit... a 
tablecloth or drapes, you will welcome 
getting over a yard of bright, colour-fast 
printed cotton by simply ripping the 
chainstitch around your feed bag. Ask 
your dealer about feed in printed cotton bags. Write today for free pattern 
booklet with many hints on bag cloth sewing. 


DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LIMITED 



Department CGi 


Dominion Textile Company Limited* 
P.0. Box 6151, Montreal, Que. 


Please send a free copy of your 
twenty-four page pattern booklet 
"Needle Magic with Cotton Bags” to 


Name... 

Address 


PRINTED COTTON BAGS...WRITE NOW 

City. 

H ■§ m 



T 

J 
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melty-rich, 
frosty-light, 
made with 
MAGIC 


• Here’s one for the party recipe book— 
Magic’s Cherry Snow Cake! Topped 
with satiny frosting, studded with plump 
cherries—bursting with juicy raisins, 
spicy citron—it’s a vision of delight— 
and m-m, so delicious! 

“Delicious” is the word for all Magic- 
baked cakes. 3 generations of Canadian 
homemakers have found that Magic in 
the batter means a cake that’s better— 
more delectable, finer-textured. Get Magic 
today—use it for everything you bake. 



CHERRY SNOW CAKE 


Yz cup shortening 

1 cup sugar 

2 eggs 

2 cups sifted flour 

2 teaspoons Magic 
Baking Powder 


J4 teaspoon 

Baking Soda 
% teaspoon salt 
Yz teaspoon cloves 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 cup strained thick 
applesauce 


% cup seedless 
raisins 

% cup chopped 
pitted dates 
Snow Frosting 
Maraschino cherries 
Citron 


Cream together shortening and sugar; Add 
eggs; beat well. Sift dry ingredients together. 
Add alternately with applesauce to creamed 
mixture. Add raisins and dates. Bake in 9" 
greased tube pan in 35CPF. oven, 1 hour. 
Let stand until cold. Remove cake from pan. 
Spread frosting on top and side of cake. 
Decorate with cherries and citron. 

SNOW FROSTING: Cream 2 tablespoons 
butter. Sift 2J4 cups confectioner’s sugar; 
gradually add, creaming constantly. Add 
about 3 tablespoons milk to make mixture 
right consistency for spreading. Add a few 
grains of salt and % teaspoon vanilla extract; 



G.'b'b Oi ance 'flaOe’i 

Tasty desserts that add variety to winter meals 


The fresh orange flavor of this Kiss-Me-Cake makes it a family favorite. 


I T’S hard to beat the flavor and 
appearance of an orange dessert. 
Oranges add a tang to the light 
dessert served with a filling dinner; 
they go well with other fruits or nuts 
in a cake or quick bread and they add 
a note of color to any meal. 

The orange Kiss-Me-Cake is cer¬ 
tainly well named for it will bring 
forth loud praises from all who taste 
it. The topping is quick and easy and 
will keep the cake fresh and moist for 
days. It is sure to be a success with 
the cook and family alike. 


Orange Kiss-Me-Cake 


1 large orange 
I c. raisins 
Vs c. walnuts 
14 c. shortening 
1 c. milk 


2 c. sifted flour 
1 tsp. soda 
1 tsp. salt 

1 c. sugar 

2 eggs 


Squeeze orange; set juice aside for 
topping. Grind together orange pulp and 
peel, raisins and nuts; cover and set to 
one side. Sift together the once-sifted 
flour, soda, salt and sugar. Add shortening 
and % c. milk. Beat for 300 strokes. Add 
eggs and remaining milk and beat another 
300 strokes. Fold in orange-raisin mix¬ 
ture. Pour into a well-greased and lightly 
floured pan 8x12x2 inches. Bake in mod¬ 
erate oven (350° F.) for 40 to 50 
minutes. 

While cake is still warm drip over it 
V 3 c. orange juice. Combine Vs c. sugar, 1 
tsp. cinnamon and Vi c. chopped walnuts 
and sprinkle over cake. 


Orange Chiffon Pie 


1 T. gelatin 
% c. orange juice 
1 T. lemon juice 
4 eggs 
1 c. sugar 


Vi tsp. salt 
1 tsp. grated 
orange rind 
1 8-inch baked 
pie shell 


Put gelatin in top of double boiler; 
add orange juice; let stand 5 to 10 min¬ 
utes. Add lemon juice, egg yolks, V 2 c. 
sugar and salt. Place over hot water; stir 
constantly until gelatin is dissolved and 
mixture thickens. Add orange rind; chill. 
Beat egg whites until stiff; add remaining 
sugar gradually; fold in slightly stiffened 
orange mixture. Pour in baked shell, 
garnish with whipped cream. 

Orange Cream Custard 

V 2 c. sugar T c. orange juice 

1 T. flour 1 c. top milk 

Vi tsp. salt 1 tsp. grated peel 

3 eggs 


Mix sugar, flour and salt; add to orange 
juice; then to beaten egg yolks. Stir in 
milk. Cook over double boiler until 
custard coats spoon. Add grated orange 
peel, cool quickly and pour into serving 
dishes. Top with two egg whites beaten 


stiffly and sweetened with 4 T. orange 
marmalade. 


Orange Bread 


1 medium orange 
Vz c. dates 

14 c. walnuts 

2 T. butter 

Vz c. hot water 


1 egg, beaten 

2 c. flour 
Vi tsp. salt 
Vz tsp. soda 
% c. sugar 


Cut whole orange into sections. Put 
through food chopper with dates and 
nuts. Add to hot water and butter. Pour 
in well-beaten egg. Sift flour, salt, baking 
powder, soda and sugar; add to fruit mix¬ 
ture. Bake in greased loaf pan in mod¬ 
erate oven (350° F.) 114 hours. Cool 
thoroughly before slicing. Serve with 
orange marmalade or cream cheese balls 
rolled in grated orange rind. 


Orange Ginger Bars 


14 c. shortening 
14 c. sugar 
1 egg 

Vz c. molasses 

1 T. grated 
orange peel 

2 c. flour 


1 tsp. soda 
1 tsp. salt 
1 tsp. ginger 
Vz tsp. nutmeg 
Vz tsp. cinnamon 
Vz c. orange juice 


Cream shortening and sugar. Add 
beaten egg. Mix in molasses and peel. 
Sift dry ingredients together and add 
alternately with orange juice. Pour into 
greased loaf pan and bake at 350° F. 
for 35 minutes. Cool and slice. Put two 
slices together with lemon butter frosting 
just before serving. 


Orange Nut Cookies 


1 c. butter 
14 c. brown sugar 
14 c. white sugar 
1 egg, beaten 
1 T. orange peel 


3 T. orange juice 
2% c. flour 
14 tsp. baking soda 
Vi tsp. salt 
Vz c. chopped nuts 


Soften butter, add sugar and cream 
well. Add beaten egg, orange juice and 
grated peel. Sift together dry ingredients; 
add to creamed mixture with chopped 
nuts. Shape into roll, wrap in wax paper 
and chill 2 hours. Slice thin, bake on 
cookie sheet in 375° F. oven for 10 
minutes or until light brown at edges. 
Ice with uncooked icing. Makes 5 dozen. 

Honey Orange Crisps 

% c. fat 2 T. orange juice 

Vz c. sugar 1 tsp. grated 

1 egg orange peel 

14 c. honey 3 c. sifted flour 

Wz tsp. ginger 

Cream fat and sugar until light. Beat 
egg and add with honey and ginger. Mix 
in orange flavors. Add flour slowly, mix¬ 
ing to a smooth dough. Chill, roll and 
cut out with cutters. Bake on cookie sheet 
in moderate oven (350° F.) for 8 to 10 
minutes. Ice sparingly. Makes 8 to 9 
dozen. 
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A simple means of varying the daily menu 
by LILLIAN VIGRASS 


EFTOVERS take on new life 


onion is tender. Serve hot over 


when served with a tangy sauce, cooked spareribs. 


The most versatile and one of 
the tastiest sauces for either leftovers 
or first-time-round dishes is a barbe¬ 
cue sauce. For example, serve roast 
spareribs in a barbecue sauce for a 
new and delightful flavor. Ham slices, 


Parsley Butter Sauce 

3 T. butter 1 T. finely chop- 

Vi tsp. salt ped parsley 

Vs tsp. pepper 2 T. lemon juice 

Soften butter; add seasonings gradu¬ 
ally, then parsley and lemon juice. 


Iamb shanks or breast and veal with Spread on hot fish or serve on hot vege- 
barbecue sauce are delicious, too. tables. 

Prepare the barbecue sauce sepa- Horseradish Sauce 


rately then use it to baste the roasting 
spareribs or add it to the cooked lamb 
or veal, heat it in the oven until 
bubbly and serve red hot. Be sure to 
prepare enough for seconds all 
around. The family will be asking for 
them. 


Horseradish Sauce 

2 T. butter V 2 c. fresh grated 

V 2 c. flour horseradish 

IV 2 c. stock Salt and pepper 

V 2 c. heavy cream to taste 

Melt the fat; stir in flour; stir in stock 
gradually; cook until the mixture boils, 
stirring constantly. Add the cream, horse- 


" ' . radish and salt and pepper to taste. 

For variation serve spareribs in the Serve on hamburger or boiled beef. 


Chinese sweet sour sauce. A raisin or 
cherry sauce with baked ham is a 
pleasant surprise and horseradish or 
mustard sauce will pep up the left¬ 
overs from a beef or veal roast. Serve 
mushroom sauce with leftover chicken, 
orange sauce with duck and lemon 


Raisin Sauce 

1 T. butter Vi c. sugar 

1 T. flour % c. orange juice 

1 c. water 1 tsp. grated 

V 3 c. seedless orange rind 

raisins 1 T. vinegar 

Mix butter, flour; add water; stir over 


sauce with goose. Parsley butter sauce heat until boiling. Add raisins and sugar, 
is perhaps the most common for fish. Keep hot for 10 to 15 minutes so the 
Others equally good include tartar, raisins may become plump. Add the 
hollandaise, lemon, cucumber, mush- orange juice and rind and lemon juice 
room and egg sauce. shortly before serving. 

Barbecue Sauce Cherry Sauce 

1 T. chopped V 2 c. water 1 7\ butter 1 c. canned 


1 T. shortening 

1 clove garlic 
V 2 c. catsup 

2 T. vinegar 
Vi tsp. chili 

powder 


V 2 tsp. paprika 
2 tsp. sugar 
1 T. prepared 
mustard 

1 tsp. Worcester¬ 
shire sauce 
Vi tsp. salt 


shortly before serving. 

Cherry Sauce 

1 T. butter 1 c. canned 

1 T. flour drained cherries 

IV 2 c. cherry juice 1 T. vinegar 
Melt butter; add flour; add juice from 
drained cherries slowly; cook over low 
heat, stirring constantly until transparent. 
Add cherries; heat thoroughly. Add 
vinegar. Serve with baked ham. 

Cook minced onion in shortening over Mint Sauce 

low heat until soft but not brown. Peel „ _ , , ,, 

garlic and add. Add remaining ingredi- 2 T \ f? PVed % c ‘. miU 

ents. Mix thoroughly. Bring to boiling . eaves vinegar 

point, simmer 10 minutes. Remove garlic ' m & ar 

clove. Baste roasting spareribs with sauce Chop mint leaves; place in a small 
and serve remainder over hot ribs, saucepan. Add vinegar and sugar. Let 
Serves 6. stand in a warm place for 30 minutes or 

c . c 0 more. Serve with lamb. 

Sweet Sour Sauce , _ 

n rr , „ ijj. Mustard Sauce 

2 T. brown sugar Vi c. cold water 

1 T. corn starch V 2 c. fruit juice 1 T. butter 2 T. prepared 

V 2 tsp. salt Vi c. diced onion 1 T. flour mustard 

Vi c. vinegar 1 c - tnilk V 2 tsp. salt 

Combine sugar, corn starch and salt. Melt butter in saucepan. Blend in 
Stir in the vinegar, cold water and flour. Add milk slowly, stirring constantly 
fruit juice. Simmer, stirring constantly until mixture boils and thickens. Cook 3 
until transparent. Add onion. A half cup to 5 minutes longer. Add mustard and 
of diced pineapple or green pepper may heat through. Use with leftover beef or 
be added if desired. Continue cooking lamb. 


££?J*ose coffer 



CONSTANT TOP 
QUALITY 

ONLY ONE FLOUR GUARANTEES YOUR 
MONEY BACK PLUS 10% IF YOU’RE 
NOT FULLY SATISFIED! 




Mr 



*ftffTHIS GUARANTEE]* 

AM. WITH EVERY BAG H 


MONEY BACK PLUS 10 %' 


Guarantee 


Robin Hood Flour is guaranteed to give you 

BETTER SATISFACTION THAN ANY OTHER FLOUR MILLED 
IN CANADA. YOUR DEALER IS AUTHORIZED TO REFUND THE 

FULL PURCHASE PRICE with AN EXTRA 10% 

IF AFTER TWO BAKINGS YOU ARE NOT THOROUGHLY 
SATISFIED WITH THE FLOUR, AND WILL RETURN THE UNUSED 
PORTION TO HIM. 

RobinHood Flour Mills Limited. 


COPVNIOHY CANADA 1912 


"^PRESIDE 


lALGARV. MOOSt JAW. SASKATOON. WtNNt*CG. T O»0<»TO. fNjM6C»STOr<t. MONTBfAL OUtett. MONCTON 




, u „<xs ss" w.i 


TUNE IN — 

“MUSICAL KITCHEN” 

MONDAY — WEDNESDAY — FRIDAY 
TRANS-CANADA NETWORK! 



Delicious barbecued spareribs icith oven-brown potatoes and green beans. 
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How to get the best value for your money 
by MARGARET M. SPEECHLY 


T HE prices paid for washday 
products are only half the story. 
The other half is concerned with 
their cleaning power, their ability to 
, remove dirt. You may find a reduction 
occasionally in the cost, but before 
investing, ask yourself if it is really a 
bargain. 

To be a good buy, it must remove 
dirt effectively without injury to the 
fabrics. Unless it does this, it is not a 
bargain at any price. Coupons attract 
many people but if they do not lead 
to selecting the right product, they 
are not an economy. 

No manufacturer has ever put out 
a brand that washes all sorts of clothes 
equally well under all conditions. 
From one household to another there 
is a great variation in the quality of 
the water supply, the types of soil to 
be removed, the fibres, the weaves 
and the finishes given to fabrics. 

All these things influence your 
choice of laundry supplies. Unfortu¬ 
nately it takes a lot of experimenting 
before you discover what are the best 
brands for your particular purposes, 
and even then you may find it pays 
to change over to kinds that do a bet¬ 
ter job. 

Check the results you get from using 
your favorite products from time to 
time because manufacturers alter then- 
formulas to suit the raw materials 
available. Their chemists are con¬ 
stantly developing new types of soaps 
and syndets with better cleaning 
power. 


The tendency nowadays is to turn 
out products designed to do definite 
cleaning jobs. Instead of using one 
type of fat for soap, blends of fats 
and oils are transformed into soaps 
capable of doing various types of 
work efficiently. 

Alkaline substances are added to 
soaps and syndets to “step up” or 
improve their effectiveness, with the 
result that the cleaning power of the 
combination is greater than that of any 
single ingredient. 

You can save money and take 
advantage of fresh developments by 
trying new brands and checking the 
results you get from them. 

I N recent years many brands have 
featured substances supposed to 
make white clothes seem whiter. These 
are called optical bleaches or fluores¬ 
cent dyes. They reflect certain rays of 
light which counteract the yellow 
tinge that often develops in white 
clothes. 

Optical bleaches are quite harmless 
and operate equally well in hard or 
soft water. For them to be fully 
effective the sun must be shining. 
Clouds or haze cut off the rays and 
reduce the potency of the special 
ingredient. 


Its effect is lost at night because 
artificial light does not give off the 
same rays as sunlight. Its whitening 
power is greatly reduced if clothes are 
allowed to hang out for long periods 
in bright sunlight. 

In some cases, “brighteners” do not 
reach the height of their effectiveness 
for several weeks. Long use may give 
a yellow or peach tinge to fabrics, so 
observe your results carefully. Chlor¬ 
ine bleaches tend to undo the work 
of brighteners but no doubt these dis¬ 
advantages will be overcome by 
scientists. 

Certain brands of bluing also con¬ 
tain fluorescent dyes. If you intend to 
use bluing check the price of the 
various types on the market to see 
what you consider the best value. 

The performance of new ingredients 
may vary from home to home on 
account of the things that influence 
yellowing of white clothes. Iron in 
the well or in the diigout water, or a 
yellow tinge developed in the cistern 
is bound to affect the appearance of 
fabrics. Until you compare your sup¬ 
ply with melted snow, you may have 
considered it was a good color. 

The way you operate your wringer 
has an effect on the look of the 


finished wash especially when drying 
is done indoors. If the rollers are 
loose, or worn down they will remove 
moisture unevenly from the fabrics 
and the result will be yellowish streaks. 

W HEN buying supplies be sure to 
invest in some borax. This mate¬ 
rial is not the most efficient water 
softener but it saves actual cash when 
you want to wash new woollens. 

During the manufacture of wool 
into yam or garments, acids are picked 
up. These attack the soap and cause 
a lot of waste. Borax counteracts the 
acids without harming the woollens. 

How much to use depends on the 
water, the number of articles and the 
amount of acid held by them. As there 
is no way of judging the exact quan¬ 
tity, you just have to experiment. Try 
one tablespoon to each gallon of 
lukewarm water for a short pre-soak. 

Perspiration also breaks down suds 
so the borax treatment is useful in 
washing undergarments, worn while 
doing heavy physical work. 

Get right down to studying your 
water supply if you want to make real 
savings. Send a sample to your provin¬ 
cial department of health for analysis. 
The report will show whether it needs 
softening and how much to use. Dur¬ 
ing a year this can save many pounds 
of soap. It may even suggest that you 
change over to a syndet which does a 
good job even when the water is 
loaded with minerals. 
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joi Wintei Wohkinc 

Dainty and attractive as well as practical and 
cozy items for the woman who enjoys needlework 

by FLORENCE WEBB 



Rose Cjalden 'Tlaijcloth 


Design No. 784 

This fascinating piece 
of English rose cut- 
work is done on lovely 
white embroidery linen, 
or fine ivory linen. For 
gifts, bazaars or to own 
yourself it is pretty on 
coffee or tea tables, 
dinner wagons or trays. 
The work can be done 
in colors or all white. 
Please state preference 
when ordering. Design 
No. 784, 18x24 inches, 
on white linen, $1.35; 
on ivory linen, $1.00. 
White threads, 6 skeins, 
30 cents. Colored 
threads, 8 skeins, 40 
cents. 


Chill Chasels 

Pattern No. K-79A 

Why shiver when it’s 
so easy to be cozy and 
warm? Indoors or out, 
you’ll appreciate these 
woollies. And they’re 
easy to make. Sizes 
small, medium and 
large are all included 
in the one pattern. We 
used non-shrink white 
baby wool for the 
models, but any color 
would do equally well. 
Pattern No. K-79A, 
price 25 cents. 



Crocheted Odds and 
Snds 'Tea Coz\j 

What more welcome gift for a 
friend or to keep your own tea nice 
and warm than an easy-to-make cozy? 
A cascade of pastel posies trims the 
top made by winding the wool around 
a pencil and tying the loops. It’s as 
easy as that, and also makes such a 
nice donation to the community bazaar 
you promised to help along. Pattern 
No. C-333, price 25 cents. 



Pattern No. C-333 


Send orders to The Country Guide, 



Rlead and Cake Doilies 

Design No. C-320. 

To use every day or to give as gifts. 
Bread and cake doilies are definitely 
an old-fashioned idea, but they have 
such an attractive place on modern 
tables we thought you would like a 
pattern for some new ones. Pattern 
No. is C-320. Price 25 cents. 

Needlework Dept., Winnipeg. 


FANCY FARE ! 



Luscious Butterfly 


Treats like these come easy now—with 
speedy new DRY Yeast 


If you bake at home— your yeast 
problems are ended! Never again 
find yourself out of yeast because 
it spoils so quickly. Never again 
worry if your yeast is fresh enough. 
This new fast-acting Dry Yeast 
keeps full strength in the cupboard 
—right till the moment you need 
it. No refrigeration needed! 


It’s the new Fleischmann’s Fast 
Rising Dry Yeast! The modern form 
of Fleischmann’s Yeast, relied on 
by three generations of Canadian 
women. No change in your recipes 
— just substitute one package of 
Fleischmann’s new Dry Yeast for 
each cake of old-style yeast. Order 
a month's supply of Fleischmann’s 
Fast Rising Dry Yeast. 


BUTTERFLY BUNS 

(Makes 20 Buns) 


Scald 

% cup milk 

Va cup granulated sugar 
I’/i teaspoons salt 
Va cup shortening 

Remove from heat and cool to lukewarm. 
In the meantime, measure into a large bowl 
Va cup lukewarm water 
I teaspoon granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. 

Sprinkle with contents of 

1 envelope Fleischmann’s 
Fast Rising Dry Yeast 
Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well; 
stir in cooled milk mixture and 

1 well-beaten egg 

Stir in 

2 cups once-sifted bread flour 

and beat until smooth; work in 

2Va cups once-sifted bread flour 
Turn out on lightly-floured board and 
knead dough lightly until smooth and 
elastic. Place in greased bowl, brush top 
with melted butter or shortening. Cover 
and set dough in warm place, free from 
draught and let rise until doubled in bulk. 
While dough is rising, combine 
Va cup brown sugar (lightly 
pressed down) 

V/a teaspoons ground cinnamon 
Va cup washed and dried seedless 
raisins 

Va cup chopped candied peels 

Punch down dough and divide into 2 equal 
portions; form into smooth balls. Roll each 


piece into an oblong 24 inches long and 
IVz inches wide; loosen dough. 

Spread each oblong with 

2 tablespoons soft butter or 
margarine 

and sprinkle with the raisin mixture. Be¬ 
ginning at the long edges, roll each side up 
to the centre, jelly-roll fashion. Flatten 
slightly and cut each strip crosswise into 
10 pieces. Using a lightly-floured handle 
of a knife, make a deep crease in the centre 
of each bun, parallel to the cut sides. Place, 
well apart, on greased cookie sheets. 
Grease tops. Cover and let rise until 
doubled in bulk. Bake in moderately hot 
oven, 375°, about 18 minutes. If desired, 
cool and spread with confectioners’ icing. 
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2644 


3616 


No. 3616—A smock or maternity 
jacket that flares out prettily and 
deceivingly over a straight skirt. 
Other styles include a briefly 
cuffed cap sleeve and a square 
neckline or a Chinese version 
with a mandarin collar, frog clos¬ 
ing and cuffed, below-the-elbow 
sleeves. Sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16 and 18 years. Size 16 requires 
3% yards 39-inch fabric. Price 35 
cents. 


No. zb44—Here is an apron 
that can be made from 1 yard of 
material yet covers your dress 
very prettily. A second style with 
a gathered skirt and bib top 
requires a little more. One size 
only. Width at lower edge of 
style one, 28 inches. Style one 
requires 1 yard 35 or 39-inch 
material, 5h yards 1-inch lace 
trimming; style two, l’s yards 35- 
inch or 1/8 yards 39-inch material 
and 2M yards rickrack. Price 25 
cents. 


No. 2630—A boy’s or girl’s two- 
piece snowsuit and helmet that 
can be made extra warm by lin¬ 
ing the bib-top overalls as well as 
the jacket. Line the helmet too 
for warmth and add knitted 
storm cuffs to keep out the wind 
and snow. Sizes 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
and 8 years. Size 5 requires 3/8 
yards 35-inch or 2%. yards 54-inch 
material. Price 25 cents. 


No. 3376—A little girl’s pyjamas or nightgown with 
plenty of fullness for sleeping comfort and less buttons 
to keep sewn on. Long or three-quarter sleeves. Sizes 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. Size 3 pyjamas require 2% 
yards 35-inch or 1% yards 44-inch material. Size 3 
nightgown (see inset) 2’s yards 35-inch or 1% yards 
50-inch material. Price 25 cents. 


No. 3390—(Not shown.) Women’s pyjamas or nignt- 
gown of same style as little girl’s with lace-edged yoke 
and pockets, three buttons and gathered sleeves. Sizes 
12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; 40, 42, 44 and 46-inch 
bust. Size 18 pyjamas require 47s yards 39-inch material; 
nightgown 4 'A yards 35-inch fabric. Price 35 cents. 


No. 1635—(Not shown.) Men’s pyjamas, same style 
as boy’s shown at left. Sizes small (34 to 36), medium 
(38 to 40), large (42 to 44) and extra large .(46 to 48). 
Medium size requires 5M yards 35-inch or 4% yards 41- 
inch material. Price 25 cents. 


No. 1806—This girl’s slip can be made straight with 
a frill at the hem or gathered at the sides below the 
waistline (see inset). Panties have shaped band at front 
and elastic at back. Transfer for embroidery included. 
Sizes 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 6 requires 
l/s yards 39-inch for straight slip, l/s yards for style 
with gathered skirt. Panties % yard 35-inch; slip and 
panties require 4‘A yards lace for trimming. Price 25 
cents. 


State size and number of pattern wanted. 

Write name and address clearly. Note price. 

Patterns may be ordered from The Country Guide 
Pattern Service, Winnipeg, Manitoba, or direct from 
your local dealer. 


No. 2541—Boy’s pyjamas feature short or long sleeves 
and a reinforced back yoke. Trousers have drawstring 
top. Collarless version included. Sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. Size 8 requires 3M yards 35-inch or 2% yards 
41-inch material. Price 25 cents. 


(city Patterns 
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prices were not high enough, and a 
realization that domestic beef prices 
must shortly be reduced in the direc¬ 
tion of the lower U.K. contract price 
level. 

The president of the Graziers’ Fed¬ 
eral Council complained that mutton 
prices were “totally inadequate be¬ 
cause mutton had not had an increase 
in price under the agreement, during 
the past two years . . . Lower grades, 
which provided by far the greater 
volume of exports, would be restricted 
to a ten per cent increase in price.” 


NEVER SNOWED IN! 


HERE’S THE WAY to keep roads open 
all winter long for your truck or car . . . 
quickly clear the way through deep 6now 
and drifts for grain hauling by truck 
from snow-bound field granaries. Snow- 
ridge fields too, to prevent spring run-off. 
And your Farmhand Loader does dozens 
of lifting, loading and moving jobs . . . 
saves backbreaking hand labor the year 
’round! 

j, mmhh MA1L THIS COUPONmhhh^i 

| Get full information about Farmhand Materials | 
■ Handling Equipment from The Farmhand ■ 
5 Company, a Division of the Superior Sep- J 
1 araior Co. of Canada, Ltd., St. Boniface, Man. | 


NAME- 


ADDRESS. 


,PR()V. 


TOWN. 


Senior Staff Member Dies 

I T is with deep regret that The 
Country Guide records the death of 
one of its senior staff members, after 
unremitting service over a period of 
more than 33 years. Kenneth Duncan 
Ewart, who joined the advertising aflh 

department of the old Grain Growers 
Guide in 1918 and became advertising 
manager of The Country Guide in g 

1939, died in Winnipeg, December 13. 

Born on a farm in Lanark County, 

Ontario, in 1889, Mr. Ewart obtained 
several years of banking and mercan¬ 
tile experience before coming to west- 
ern Canada in 1910. Arriving in Win- 
nipeg, he joined the staff of R. G. 

Dunn; was associated for a time with - 

a firm of business brokers; and in 1915 
began his advertising career with the 
Winnipeg Tribune. 

In 1918, he joined the advertising 
department of the old Grain Growers 
Guide, then just ten years old, and a notable c 
already established as the mouthpiece success of ' 
of the organized farmers in the three the farm pi 
prairie provinces. Less than a year Mr. Ewe 
before, Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative the Agrieul 
Elevator Company had been amalga- had been 
mated with the old Grain Growers Periodical 1 
Grain Company in Manitoba, to form active and 
United Grain Growers Limited. Thus, associates i 
during his long subsequent association golfer. He 
with this publication, which continued 32nd Degr 
uninterruptedly until the day of his Mr. Ew; 
death, Mr. Ewart’s keen interest in the the former 
welfare of The Country Guide, his whom he n 
abiding faith in western Canada, to- ters, Jean ; 
gether with his undoubted ability in nipeg, and 
his chosen field, and his very wide all of Perth 
circle of friends and acquaintances brothers st 
across Canada, enabled him to make farm. 


I f/fiST in /am/nate/-/a/s'-Ao/?e///h £/1 


Backache 


For quick comforting help for Backache, 
Rheumatic Pains, Getting Up Nights, strong 
cloudy urine, irritating passages, Leg Pains, 
and loss of energy due to Kidney and Bladder 
troubles, try Cystex. Quick, complete satis¬ 
faction or money back. Don’t suffer another 
day without asking your druggist for Cystex. 


The "Engineered Package" is the simplest and most 
economical way of Building. 

The Finest Home in any neighborhood. 

Writ, for information and fra. catalogue 

Construction Products Limited 

120 - 125 Ave. Edmonton, Alberta 
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T HE generally accepted system of 
dairy herd management in 
western Canada includes stalls, 
stanchions and gutter. This system has 
not been continued by Lawrence E. 
Purdy, Balcarres, Saskatchewan. He 
has adopted the rather newer system 
of loose housing and a milking parlor 
for his Jersey herd. 

Purdy did not start out with Jersey 
cattle. His entry into the dairy busi¬ 
ness was made as long ago as 1925, 
and at that time he acquired Holstein 
cattle. Two years after he was nicely 
begun he had to destroy his herd be- 


Purdy of Balcarres 

A milking parlor and loose housing for his Jersey herd have proved 
satisfactory on the farm of Lawrence E. Purdy, Balcarres, Sask. 

down on completion of the milking, stove; the temperature is n e v er 
and cleaning them. The floor of the allowed to reach the freezing point, 
milking parlor is carefully cleaned The inside walls of the building are 

after each milking, and washed if painted with oil paint. The floor is 

necessary; no bedding is used. waterproofed and is washed down 

The milk is taken into the milk room after every milking. The walls are 
immediately and strained through insulated. 

filter pads into eight-gallon milk cans; The cooler takes up a large part of 
these are set in the cooler. The milk is the space in the milk room. The sides 


run is only cleaned once a year. It is 
kept cold enough to prevent dampness 
and is bedded when necessary—once 
or twice a day, but always with a very 
thin layer. During the summer the 
barn is cleaned with a mechanical 
loader, and the manure spread on the 
fields. Unfortunately a tractor cannot 
operate too freely in the barn because 
of a comparatively low roof and the 
fact that the ceiling supports get in 
the way. When a barn is built for the 
express purpose of being used for the 
loose stabling of dairy cattle the plans 
are usually so drawn that it is no prob- 



cause of the inroads of tuberculosis. 

Following the disease incident he 
purchased a number of purebred 
Jersey heifers and has bred Jerseys 
since. He shipped cream until the 
summer of 1950. Since that date he 
has been shipping whole milk to the 
market in Regina. He sticks with the 
Jerseys because he has satisfied him¬ 
self that he can get more butlerfat per 
unit of feed than from other breeds, 
and this is an important detail on his 
relatively small farm. 

The loose barn and milking parlor 
system of management early caught 
his fancy, and he adopted it. This 
means that the cows are run loose in 
a large pen barn. When it is time to 
milk they are run in pairs into another 
building. in which they are milked. 
The barn and milking parlor are both 
unheated, though the parlor gets some 
heat from the adjacent milk house. 

The cows are fed grain in the milk¬ 
ing parlor, with the result that they 
queue up to be milked. A two-unit 
milking machine is used; the pail is a 
suspended type, with only a few 
inches of hose. Using this system milk¬ 
ing can be completed in about an 
hour, including the work of setting up 
the milking machines, taking them 


No. 4—Farmer's Handbook on Livestock-25c 

Best information on livestock nutrition and feeding—the five nutritional 
principles; vitamins; minerals. Also information on cattle raising (beef 
and dairy cattle), hog raising and feeding economy, sheep raising, pests, 
and diseases of cattle, hogs and sheep, etc. And on the last page of the 
book is a handy gestation table for mare, cow, sow and ewe. Price only 
25c postpaid. 


No. 5—Farmer's Handbook On Soils And Crops.—25c 

A book on Western farming conditions, giving invaluable information on 
types of soil, erosion, erosion control, maintaining soil fertility, moisture 
conservation, forage crops and soil fertility, seed cleaning, weed control, 
pests and diseases of field crops, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 


6—Farmer's Handbook On Poultry_25c 

Poultry housing, culling poultry, breeding and chick care, egg production, 
producing for meat, poultry feeding, pests and diseases, concerning turkeys, 
raising geese. Price only 25c postpaid. 


Order By Number — Send Your Order Direct To 


The Country Guide Book Dept 

WINNIPEG - - - CANADA 


To The Country Guide Book Department, Winnipeg, Canada, 
I enclose__ Please send me in return 


books number 


Name 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR, boys and girls! May you be happy and make other 
people around you happy in this year of 1952. Perhaps you could make 
this whole wish come true by making a few secret resolutions of your own—you 
know the things you do which please others and the things which annoy them. 
Yes, a secret resolution which you make to fust yourself can be more important 
than many resolutions which you tell someone else yoy are going to keep. 

Boys and girls are always wanting new games to play indoors, especially 
I when the weather is cold. Here is a little game of tenpins you can make by 
[ using 12 clothes pins. Just slide the forked end of the clothes pins into each other 
as shown and they will stand up. Arrange six sets of these “pins” as you see in 
the diagram and make a line about ten feet away from the nearest pin. Each 
player has a turn rolling a ball from this line up to the pins to see how many 
pins he can knock over. The player counts one point for each pin that falls and 
a total score of 21 points wins the game. The 
ball must be rolled, a player loses his turn if 
the ball is bounced or thrown. 



Tommy Tuttle’s Toothache 

by Mary Grannan 

I T was the first toothache that 
Tommy Tuttle had ever had. He 
had heard about toothaches. Alfy 
Ames had had one the day after he’d 
eaten the six red candy canes, and 
Alfy had said that a toothache felt as 
if a little red hot goblin with a little 
red hot hammer were inside your 
mouth, driving little red hot nails into 
your head. Tommy Tuttle had laughed 
at the idea, but Alfy had gone on to 
say that when you had a toothache it 
was no laughing matter. 

“Just wait till you have to go to a 
dentist, Tommy,” Alfy said. “Then 
you’ll find out. He’ll come at you with 
big iron tools, and he’ll jab them into 
your mouth, and he’ll turn your head 
around on your neck like a spinning 
top, and he’ll likely put a mirror into 
/ your mouth, too.” 

“A mirror?” gasped Tommy. “You 
mean like the looking glass in our front 
hall?” 

“Yes,” said Alfy. “Just like that. 

He’ll stretch your mouth so wide that 

you could almost put the schoolhouse 

into it, if you tried. You’ll have a 

toothache someday, and then you’ll 
» 

see. 

And now Tommy Tuttle had a 
toothache, and the first thing that Alfy 
had told him was true. He did feel as 
if there were a little red hot goblin 
with a little red hot hammer driving 
little red hot nails into his mouth. 
Perhaps the other things that Alfy had 
said were true, too. Tommy made up 
his mind there and then that he would 
not go to a dentist. 

“Don’t be silly, Tommy,” said his 
mother. “Of course you’re going to the 
dentist. He is the man who keeps your 
teeth clean and strong for you. Of 
course you are going.” 

But Tommy had other ideas. He 
was not going to the dentist. He was 
going to sea. He had always wanted 
to be a sailor and go to sea, and now 
it was a way to escape the dentist 
who put spinning tops and mirrors and 
schoolhouses in your mouth. Old Cap¬ 
tain Tobias down at the wharf would 
help him. Old Captain Tobias would 


know where Tommy might find a ship 
that was sailing away. 

The unhappy little boy made his 
way to the waterfront. The old sea 
captain knew what was the matter 
with him the very minute he saw him. 
When he heard Tommy’s story, he 
laughed and said, “Yes, I can find a 
ship for you. That schooner over 
yonder, sails at sunset. But are you 
sure you want to go, Tommy? It’s a 
hard life for a man.” 

“Anything is better than having a 
dentist,” half sobbed Tommy. 

The old man laughed again, and 
Tommy cringed in pain. “I don’t think 
it’s very nice of you to laugh at me,” 
he said. 

“I’m not laughing at you, Tommy,” 
said the old man, gently. “I’m laughing 
about the time I was dentist to a 
whale. I’ll never forget it. I was sail¬ 
ing in' a sea away off in the east, when 
I heard about the whale. He’d been 
a very good-natured fellow for years. 
He always blew a greeting to the 
sailors on the ships as they passed by, 
but one day he completely changed. 
He was as ugly as a storm at evening. 
He’d lash out at ships, and more often 
than once he overturned them. Every 
sailor in that part of the world shiv¬ 
ered at the mere mention of his name. 
Well it so happened that just about 
that time I was working on a molasses 
freighter, and as we sailed into a chan¬ 
nel, the ship began to toss and churn. 
I was mopping the decks and I got 
washed overboard.” 

“Into the sea?” gasped Tommy, for¬ 
getting his toothache in the excite¬ 
ment. 

“No, right into the whale’s mouth,” 
said the captain. “But I still had my 
mop in my hand, and quick as a flash. 
I propped his mouth open with the 
mop, and so he couldn’t swallow me, 
because he couldn’t shut his mouth.” 

“Yes, and then what? Then what 
happened?” said Tommy. 

“Then I talked to that whale,” said 
the captain. “ ‘Tiny,’ I said (his name 
was Tiny, because Ire was so big), 
‘Tiny, you’ve been acting pretty mean, 
this while back. What’s the matter 
with you anyway? Don’t you know 
that it’s not a very nice thing to upset 
ships?’ Well his eyes filled with whale 
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tears then, and he told me what the 
trouble had been. ‘I’ve had a tooth¬ 
ache for weeks, Captain Tobias. I feel 
so unhappy, that I just do mean things 
because of a toothache.’ Well, I 
shook my finger at him, and said, 
'Shame on you, Tiny. You should have 
gone to the dentist.’ But he didn’t 
know a whale dentist, so I offered to 
pull his tooth out. I took off my belt, 
tied it around his tooth, and pulled. 
He was so happy to get rid of the 
aching tooth that he told me he’d be 
a good whale ever after. And from 
that day to this, he has never upset 
another ship.” 

Tommy Tuttle was roaring with 
laughter now. “Captain Tobias,” he 
said. “You made that all up. It’s a 
very silly story, and I don’t believe a 
word of it.” 

Captain Tobias shrugged his shoul¬ 
der and said, “It’s not half as silly as 
the story Alfy Ames told you. And 
you seemed to believe it.” 

Tommy Tuttle blushed, picked up 
his bundle and said, “Well, good-bye 
Captain Tobias. You needn’t find a 
schooner for me. I haven’t got time to 
go to sea. I’ve got to see a dentist.” 

6 Times-Rhyme-a-Table 

Tomorrow I’ll be in a fix, 

Unless I know 6x1 is 6. 

An elf is never called an elve, 

But 6x2 is always 12. 

The tamarack is evergreen. 

Oh yes, 6x3 is 18. 

Have you ever heard a lion roar 
6x4 is 24? 

Wash your hands when they are dirty, 
6x5 is surely 30. 

Lights are nut! Clean lamps and wicks, 
6 x 6 is 36. 

I know my table. I hope you do too, 
6x7 is 42. 

Go to bed. Don’t stay up late. 

6 x 8 is 48. 

Shut the door and say no more. 

6x9 is 54. 

—Audrey McKim. 


Amusing Favors 

T HESE two figures made from pipe 
cleaners will delight your valen¬ 
tine guests. Just twist the pipe 
cleaners as shown and dress your 
figures with heart-shaped hands and 


feet. Also use a large heart shape for 
the head and paste on it a face drawn 
or cut from a magazine. Use your own 
ideas for the dress and trousers for 
the figures. You will find many ways 
to fashion pipe cleaner figures for all 
occasions.—A.T. 


A Taffy Pull 

HEN your father and mother 
were very young or even when 
Grandma and Grandpa were still 
going to school one of the favorite 
parties for young folks was a taffy 
pull. 

Ask your mother if you, too, can 
have a taffy pull. Perhaps she will 
make a large batch of taffy for you 
and your friends after a skating party 
or a long sleigh ride. 

Everyone must wash his hands very 
clean and rub them with a little but¬ 
ter. When the taffy begins to cool form 
it into balls. Give each couple a ball 
of candy. Mother will show you how 
to pull it, then continue pulling until 
it is light colored and bubbly. Stretch 
and twist it into a rope about an inch 
thick. Cut it into inch pieces and let 
it cool a little while longer before the 
eating begins. 
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Match Puzzles 

P UZZLES which are worked with 
toothpicks or matches are always 
fun and ready at hand to bring out 
to show your friends. Here are two 
for you to try. For puzzle A lay out 
15 matches on the table as sfiown in 
the sketch. Now see if you can take 
away six of the 15 matches and leave 
ten. It’s very simple. 

In puzzle B place 24 matches in 


the positions shown to form nine 
squares. Can you remove only eight 
matches and leave only two squares? 

The answers for both of these 
match puzzles are found below.—A.T. 



o 


SOLUTION 
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Constitutional Changes 

If there is any doubt that cabinet authority in 
Canada has increased at the cost of the rights of 
parliament, it will be dispelled by Prof. Eugene 
Forsey’s contribution to the November issue of The 
Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science. It is an excellently documented analysis of 
Mr. King’s contribution to constitutional theory and 
practice. 

Prof. Forsey shows' that from the beginning of 
Mr. King’s long service as prime minister he con¬ 
sistently. adhered to a policy which enlarged the 
authority of the cabinet and the prime minister in 
every direction. While Mr. King did not hold the 
belief that the Crown must be a rubber stamp for 
the ministry, he denied it one of its few remaining 
prerogatives, the untrammeled right, in the event of 
a successful non-confidence vote, to refuse dissolu¬ 
tion and to call upon opposition members to form 
an alternative government. He sought to control the 
Senate by means expressly forbidden by the Elec¬ 
tions Act and in total lack of comprehension or con¬ 
tempt for the purposes for which the Senate exists. 
He repeatedly succeeded against formidable oppon¬ 
ents in shutting off debate when parliament had 
every constitutional right to continue. He assumed 
a transference of authority from the electorate to 
the cabinet, completely by-passing the rights of 
parliament. And lastly, he flouted constitutional 
practice with regard to government by Order-in- 
Council in spite of his early fulminations against 
this practice by Mr. Meighen’s government. 

This study by Prof. Forsey is no political 
broadside. It is not aimed at the present Liberal 
government except insofar as it may wish to per¬ 
petuate Mr. King’s novel conception of constitu¬ 
tional rule. It would be equally applicable against 
a government of any stripe which disregards con¬ 
stitutional rights of parliament in the way Mr. King 
repeatedly did. Its author, as a professional student 
of political affairs, is concerned solely with the 
necessity of regaining for parliament that control 
over government which the evolution of centuries 
shows to be necessary if the will of the people, exer¬ 
cised through their elected representatives, is to be 
supreme. 

We would regard it as unfortunate in the extreme 
if some of Mr. King’s constitutional revisions, unsup¬ 
ported by parliaments in other Commonwealth 
countries, should come to be regarded as precedents. 
One of the most useful tasks which could be under¬ 
taken by a joint parliamentary committee would be 
to examine into and report on them so that the divi¬ 
sion of authority between the organs of responsible 
government would be clarified for the guidance of 
future parliamentarians. 

Financing Election Broadcasts 

A Congressional Committee investigating the 
conduct of elections in Maryland and Ohio has 
drawn attention to a feature of political life which 
has grown to serious proportions in the United 
States, and is not entirely unknown in Canada. We 
refer to the high cost of reaching voters. It has been 
multiplied four or five times in the last 20 years due 
to the growing use of radio and television. In the 
more populous American states a senatorial candi¬ 
date must now have a war chest of at least $1.2 
million to make a good showing. The national com¬ 
mittees of the Republican and Democratic parties 
will need twice as much to run the 1952 campaign 
as the $2.7 and the $2.1 million reported by them 
respectively for the last presidential election. 
Expenditure of campaign funds on such a scale 
becomes a bar to men of limited financial resources 
who run for office, and a serious threat to the 
integrity of the parties contending for power. 


The New Republic makes a suggestion which we 
think has a great deal of merit, and should be 
adopted in Canada to stay the trend in this direc¬ 
tion. It suggests that every radio and TV station 
be required to give free time, dollar for dollar, to 
candidates for office. That is to say, it must give 
free time to be equally divided among all candi¬ 
dates equal to the total time paid for by all those 
candidates. It will thus assure a hearing from those 
who cannot draw on campaign funds liberally sub¬ 
scribed to by wealthy corporations. It is one step 
away from election of the candidate with the big¬ 
gest war chest. 

The originators of this suggestion have no com¬ 
punction about making such a recommendation in 
the United States because the revenue of the broad¬ 
casting industry passed the half-billion-dollar mark 
last year and close to 100 per cent of the television 
stations will report profitable operations this year, 
even though they might still be listed as members 
of an infant industry. Radio and TV owners are in 
a unique position. Their profits arise from the use 
of the air waves which belong to the public, but 
which have been parcelled out freely in the United 
States to 4,700 licence holders for their exploitation 
and profit. 

Those who are familiar with the figures on the 
radio industry given to parliament last winter by 
the minister of transport know there is a sufficient 
parallel between Canadian and American radio to 
repeat the New Republic’s suggestion in this 
country. 

We believe that the ideal firmly upheld by the 
old Progressive movement in western Canada 30 
years ago, calling for small collections from many 
voters, has yet to be improved on as a source for 
campaign funds. It may no longer be practical in 
view of the much greater cost of financing an elec¬ 
tion. The next best thing is some sort of indirect 
help in reaching voters. The principle enunciated 
by the New Republic has already been put into 
effect by some Ganadian publishers, among which 
The Guide may be listed. We recommend its 
application to Canadian radio and television. 


Lotteries 

The Manitoba Union of Municipalities at its last 
convention passed a resolution urging the provincial 
government to operate a lottery to provide funds 
for the maintenance of its hospitals. Such a recom¬ 
mendation coming from this source is, to say the 
least, a surprise. 

Lotteries were introduced into England in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time but were finally banned in 1826, 
after thorough study by a commission which 
reported against them in the harshest terms. The 
subject has been revived again and again but the 
principles accepted at that time have never been 
successfully assailed. As late as April, 1951, ihe 
Royal Commission on Betting, Lotteries and Gam¬ 
ing reported after hearings extending over nine 
months that: “No important (financial) advantage 
would be gained by establishing a national lottery, 
and there was no reason to depart from the general 
principle that it was undesirable for the state to 
make itself responsible for the provision of gambling 
facilities.” The British public seems to have con¬ 
cluded that the man who wants to risk a bob or two 
will get a better run for his money by investing in 
football pools, the dog tracks, or through an army 
of licenced bookies. 

Here in Canada repeated attempts have been 
made to legalize lotteries. The last serious attempts 
were made in 1933-34 in the trough of the depres¬ 
sion when the desperate situation of many people 
would have tempted them to risk their last dollar. 
It met with opposition from every comer of the 
House, including notably Hon. Hugh Guthrie, Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King, then in opposition, and J. S. 
W oodsworth. 

In the 1934 debates the Irish Free State Hospital 
Sweepstakes were put forward as lotteries that 
escaped the common charge of fraud. Hansard of 
that time records the analysis this lottery was then 
subjected to. Out of a gross receipt of £27 million 
the hospitals which provided the excuse for the 
lottery received £4,880,131 or 17.99 per cent of the 
take. The expenses of the undertaking were £7,381,- 
065 or 27.22 per cent of the gross haul. The poor 


bettors who took a 2,000-to-o’ne chance or worse 
had £14,861,131 divided among them or 54.79 per 
cent. The bettor who buys a ticket at one of Can¬ 
ada’s pari-mutuels stands a fairer chance, for 81 
per cent of the money in the kitty goes to the lucky 
ones. As a speculation lotteries are a delusion. 

Lotteries are a regular feature of life in certain 
Spanish-speaking countries which do not serve as 
a guide to Canadian administrators. They are 
actively patronized by all classes of society, espe¬ 
cially the poor. Writers on the social aspects of life 
in those countries leave no doubt that the strictures 
pronounced by the British committee which led to 
the discontinuance of lotteries in England still 
apply; “idleness, dissipation and poverty are in¬ 
creased, the most sacred trusts are betrayed, 
domestic comfort is destroyed . . . No mode of rais¬ 
ing money appears so burdensome or pernicious, 
and so unproductive; no species of adventure is 
known where the chances are so great against the 
adventurer, none where the infatuation is more 
powerful, lasting and destructive.” 

As in other things, you cannot have something 
for nothing. Hospitals are indispensable in our 
modern life. They must be supported adequately. 
Their current difficulties in Manitoba should be met 
out of current taxation and their support by this 
means will be less of a burden on society than by 
the ill-considered alternative proposed by the Union 
of Municipalities. 


Western European Defence 

The effort to build an adequate defence force for 
western Europe has been riding through stormy 
seas. First the free nations were told by Gen. Eisen¬ 
hower that progress was too slow, particularly in 
the delivery of essential equipment. In this the 
commanding general did not exempt his own coun¬ 
try, principal workshop of the allied cause. Follow¬ 
ing that there was a series of conferences in which 
the European nations made it plain that they could 
not, in the circumstances, increase their total com¬ 
mitments or step up the rate. They have nearly all 
experienced a turn for the worse since Korea. Bal¬ 
ance of payment difficulties, increasing raw mate¬ 
rial shortages, mounting inflation which threatens 
their already depressed standard of living, and 
political uncertainty at home make it appear that 
they are now stretching their economies to the limit. 

The council of “Three Wise Men” was appointed 
to report on this economic impasse. Part of its duty 
is to examine the validity of the claims made by 
each partner in European defence. Representatives 
of each in turn, including our own Hon. Douglas 
Abbott, must state his case before them. The coun¬ 
cil has already made public its decision that military 
objectives cannot be reached without further im¬ 
pairment of living standards unless western Europe 
steps up its production. 

It may be that the free nations cannot reach the 
targets set for them in western European defence. 
In that case the important session of NATO set for 
February 2 at Lisbon will have to choose whether 
to shorten sail or redistribute the load, or both. The 
first course will be stubbornly opposed by their 
military advisors who have already cut the initial 
demand for 60 divisions and now plan on a basis 
of 43. The second course may involve asking for 
more from the Trans-Atlantic partners who have 
already contributed so generously to the common 
cause, but withal have yet to feel the pinch of 
necessity. Looking at Canada’s successive budget 
surpluses and at her confidence in the future, 
expressed by the recent freeing of the Canadian 
dollar, it looks as though we may feel the breath 
of austerity ourselves in the new year before us. 
Canadians in all walks of life must realize that even 
a cold war requires individual and common sacrifice 
in our standards of living. 

Canada has not yet been publicly asked to supply 
a complete division for the European army, prob¬ 
ably on the ground that such a contribution would 
be out of line with the size of the American force 
serving under Gen. Eisenhower. If the Korean arm¬ 
istice prospers, however, and our troops are recalled 
from that theatre, this request is almost certain to 
be made. Otherwise any increased contribution 
from this country will likely be limited to the flow 
of materials and money. 


